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for the course and character of The Independent. Dr. 
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which will supply his temporary lack of service. 
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FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Baneoor, Sept. 17, 1850. 

Messrs. Epirors:—The recent Report of the 
Board of Education of this State is a valuable 
document. In an argument to show the pecu- 
nary advantages of enlarged means for the pur- 
poses of general education, some facts are 
brought to view which may be of interest to 
your readers. The aggregate pauper tax of this 
State is somewhat more than half as large as the 
tax for public instruction, or about $143,000. 
There are in the State not less than 1000 insane 
persons, taken care of at an expense exceeding 
the entire school tax. The last year the aggre- 
gate number of days occupied by the jury terms 
of our courts was six hundred and three, equiva- 
lent to holding two courts in the State the year 
through. Litigation costs us half a million dol- 
lars annually, 

The expense of sickness is at least of an equal 
amount. One half of all this outlay, the secre- 
tary argues, might be saved if the community 
would do their whole duty to the incoming gen- 
erations. And the better to impress his readers 
with the evils that prevail, and to a considerable 
extent for want of right instruction, and to urge 
them to the needed efforts, he presents the follow- 
ing view: 








“ Let us suppose an extensive plain in some 
central portion of our State on which to locate 
our public buildings. We shall first have a hos- 
pital for the sick, filled with five thousand pa- 
tients; five thousand nurses, and five hundred 
physicians in attendance. In the rear of this 
building you will find fifty drug-shops, driving a 
brisk business. A little further along you will 
find the State poor farm, with six thousand occu- 
pants. Go a little further still, and you will find 
the insane hospital, filled with one thousand 
maniacs. Next in order you will find the court- 
house, occupied by seven judges, five hundred 
lawyers, thirteen sheriffs, some scores of deputies, 
fifty jurors, from fifty to a hundred witnesses, 
and some hundred spectators. On the next street 
beyond the court-bouse are thirteen jails doing a 


good business, and under the direction of com- 
petent keepers, At the lower end of this street 
you will find the State prison on the right, and 


the gallows on the left, both under public super- 
vision. All these are ata cost of $1,399,000 an- 
nually. This is not an exaggerated picture. 
Though the whole is not locally in one map as 
here represented, still every part has an exist- 
ence, ‘a local habitation and a name.’” 

No doubt one half of this expense might be 
saved, and one half of the attendant, and not to 
be estimated suffering, and vastly more than one 
half of these “if the community would do their 
whole duty to the incoming generations.” But 
it will require motives.to bring the community 
up to the line of their duty, and to render the 
instruction given to “ the incoming generations” 
effectual, not likely to be furnished in the school- 
room, Anotheragency must be more vigorously 
worked, one, the multiform eflicacy of which 
the secretary, in his intent looking on bis own | 
field, does not appreciate, as the following para- 
graph shows: 

“And asa sort of palliative for all this accu- 
mulation of misery, and degradation, and ex- 
pense, we have one thousand clergymen preach- 
ing to reclaim hardened sinners at an outlay of 
$200,000 a year.” 

The Report furnishes items of another char- 
acter, which may not be without their value in 
the pending question in your State concerning 
common schools, They wil] show, too, that our 
citizens generally do not regard what the law 
requires them to pay for the education of their 
children as a burden. 

Of 321 towns which made returns the last 
year, 23 raised less than the law requires ; 65 

nised the exact amount; while 233 raised an 
amount beyond that required of $52,384 23. 

The school tax which the law levies is about 
equal to 87 cents for each child between four 
and twenty years of age; what was raised 
amounted to $1.06 for each such scholar. In 
quite a number of towns this voluntary taxation 
brought the amount for each scholar to $2 and 
upward; in one case (Williamsburgb, the resi- 
dence of the late Moses Greenleaf, the geogra- 
pher of the State) it reached $3.84. A few ex- 
amples differently presented will set this matter 
in @ more striking light, 


Am’t required. Am’t raised. Excess. 

Calais, $1,173.60 $3,000 $1,826 40 
Eastport, 1,150.40 2530 1,379.60 
Gardiner, 2,017 60 4.000 1,982.40 
Biddeford, 1,029 60 5.000 3,970 40 
Bath, 2,057.20 4800 2742.80 
Bangor, 3,453.60 12,000 8,546.40 

Many of the smaller towns did equally as well. 
Otis, 35.00 130 95.00 
Westmore Isle, 55.60 300 244 40 
Williamsburgh, 52.40 200 147.60 


Miscellaneous funds for schools exist in vari- 
ous towns, yielding an income the last year of 
$10,425.55. The proceeds of the bank tax the 
same year, $21,365.22, were appropriated to this 
object; making, with what was raised by taxa- 
tion, $289,961.51 for the purposes of common 
school education. ' 

This, after all, is not more than half as much 
as is needed. In but few of our townsdo the chil- 
dren have the advantages of education the year 
through. The average term of school time for 
the whole State is less than five months. Great 
advances, however, have been made within ten 
years, and greater willbe in ten years to come. 
Not far from 6844 teachers were employed the 
last year, about two-fifths of them males, at an 
average rate of wages a month of $16.66 for 
males, and $1.46 a week for females, The high- 
est wages paid were in Eastport, the extreme 
eastern town of the State, $40.37 for males, $2.45 
for females. The Teachers’ Institutes were 
attended last year by 1922 individuals, During 
the three years that these have been in operation, 
4467 different persons have secured their bene- 
fits. The secretary concludes that one-third of 
our teachers go out of the employment year by 


— 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
It was only last year that the Bangor Horti- 
cultural Society was formed. Its first exhibi- 
tion, though it took place in the midst of the 
visitation by the cholera, gave rich promise of 
what might be expected another year, Last week 
that promise was amply realized, The largest 
hall in the city was filled with the fruits of the 
skill and success of our fruit growers and garden 
cultivators—fruit and vegetables being set off by 
a tasteful array of flowers. The display, for 
beauty and variety, not for amount, or in ull 
cases for the size of the specimens, has seldom 
been surpassed. Indeed, some visitors from 
older fruit-growing States have not a little grati- 
fied our pride by the avowal that they had never, 
in the former respects, seen it equaled. The 
successful cultivation of plums with us does not 
date back of 1846. What we have to exhibit in 
this department is the product of trees obtained 
that year and since. To go into some of our 
gardens now, and be told this, is enough to stag- 
ger belief. It seems either that there must be 
some mistake as to the dates, or that enchant- 
ment must have been used to push forward the 
rowth of the trees and load them 86 fruit. 
t will be remembered, too, that the McLaughlin, 
ranking first among plums, originated here, It 
was pleasant to see the evidences at the exhibi- 
tion how extensively this is now grown. 
One cultivator furnished 22 varieties of plums, 
all of the choicest kinds; another 36 varieties of 
apples, and 6 of pears. Pears were exhibited 
grown on the stock of the mountain ash, and of 
the Anger’s quince. There were rich clusters of 
the black Hamburgh, white Muscat, and red 
Chapelles grapes. A Paradise tree, one foot bigh, 
bearing fruit, and a crab-apple tree, two feet high, 
loaded with fruit, each in a pot of earth, excited 
much interest. 
You will not wonder that we are full of hope 
for the future. 


ORDINATION. 

Mr. Edwin D. Webb, a graduate of our semi- 
nary this present year, was ordained the 11th inst. 
as pastor of the South Congregational church in 
Augusta. The sermon was by Prof. Shepard ; 
and the charge to the pastor by Rev. Dr. Tappan. 
Dr. T. had continued in his relation as pastor of 
the church up to this time, being dismissed by 
the same council that ordained his successor. 
It is nearly thirty-nine years since he commenced 
his labors with that people. May his successor 
be spared to them as long. Penogscor. 
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FROM OUR GALENA CORRESPONDENT. 


Gaena, Sept. 20, 1850. 

To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—Since my last letter we have 

had a sudden and extraordinary visit of the 

cholera. Our city continued entirely healthy up 

to Sabbath, the 18th ult., though girdled with the 

cholera, which was prevailing fatally in all the 

small towns about us. That day was excessive- 

ly hot—a dull, damp, stifling heat, which seemed 

to have driven all vitality out of the atmosphere. 

In the morning not a case of cholera had oc- 

curred ; between noon and midnight sixteen or 

seventeen persons had been taken, and all died. 

Before our citizens had gone about their avoca- 

tions on Monday, most of these were buried. For 

several days the rapidity and fatality of the cases 

occurring produced great alarm in the commu- 

nity. Persons seen about their occupations, and 

apparently in perfect health, were in two or 

three hours in their graves. Fora day or two 

business was almost entirely suspended in that 

part of the city in which the pestilence chiefly 

prevailed. It was the same region to which it 

was confined in 1832. There were some predis- 

posing causes—if indeed we can judge at all of 

such causes in respect to the cholera—the falling 

of the river after the extraordinary rise in June, 

exhalations from low lands overflowed, &c. 

About seventy persons died during the three 

weeks when the cholera was among us; not all 

of them, however, of this disease, After pass- 

ing through the other small towus in this vicin- 

ity, it broke out ten days since in Lancaster, 

Wisconsin, forty miles north. It is abating, 

however. Never was the entire lawlessness of 
the cholera in its course more strikingly exhib- 

ited than in this region during a few months 

past. 

Two causes seem to hinder the completion of 
our railroad from Chicago as speedily as we 

have hoped to see it. One is the strong desire of 

many interested in it to have it built by the peo- 

ple along the line, and owned in the North-west. 

The recent proposal of some New Haven gentle- 

men to complete it in two years’ time has 

strengthened this feeling. It will certainly be 

built somewhat sooner on account of that pro- 

posal having been talked of. Our farmers and 

merchants are beginning to understand how val- 

uable a road it is to be, and to be unw.lling that 
the profits of its construction should go east- 

ward. Another cause of delay is the desire at 
the eastern end of the line to put off the day of 
its having a western terminus as long as possi- 
ble. The profits of the road now all go toward 

the lake ; as soon as it reaches the river they will 
of course be divided. As the road reaches one 
point after another, the interest in extending it 
further west sensibly declines in the portion 
built over. From these two causes, the directors 
at the eastern end seem to be reluctant to enter- 
tain proposals from New England to finish it 
forthwith. These causes led them to refuse to 
break ground at this end, after publishing a vote 
that all moneys raised here should be expended 
for that purpose, and they may lead them to de- 
cline altogether the proposal of Messrs. Sheffield 
& Farnum. Meantime two other railroads be- 
tween the river and the lake are making some 
progress, The construction of the whole of the 
contemplated road from Rock Island to La Salle 
(on the Illinois river) is now considered certain. 
The counties along the line have subscribed 
promptly. The Milwaukie and Mississippi road 
is making progress—tail-iron and a locomotive 
have just been received, and in a few weeks the 
cars will be running to Waukesha (Prairieville). 
We have a report here of the passage of the 
Central Railroad bill in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington. This road, which is to 
run the entire length of Illinois, is part of the 
great “trunk line” from Mobile to the northern 
lakes. It was partly built some years since 
—some two or three millions of dollars hav- 
ing been expended on portions of it from Ga- 
lena to Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio. It 
is to branch at La Salle, one portion running 
from thence to Galena, and the other to Chi- 
cago. The bill provides amply for its construc- 
tion, and, if passed and carried speedily into 
effect, will provide us with unimpeded steam 
communication all the year to the valley of the 
Lower Mississippi. The section from Galena 
to La Salle might easily be completed by 1852. 
This great and fertile region of country between 
the lakes and the Upper Mississippi will by and 
by support half a dozen railroads, crossing it in 
various directions. One of them may ere long 
be a continuation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
across Wisconsin to Minnesota and the valley 
of the St. Peters. 

The election of delegate has just occurred in 
Minnesota, and Hon. Henry H. Sibley has been 
reélected by about 100 majority. Mr, S. was 
first elected independently of party, but is now 
chosen as a democrat. He is entirely a North- 
western man, having been born in Detroit, and 
having passed his active life (he is still a young 
man) in the service of the American Fur Com- 
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ment on Indian affairs ought to have great weight 
in the councils at Washington. 

I omitted Iowa College in my recent letter, 
knowing that your excellent correspondent. at 
Dubuque, who is a trustee of the institution, 
would give you everything of interest. Allow 
me to say, however, that it is very seldom that 
a western college has come into being under as 
wise and as careful a supervision. It is the set- 
tled policy of the trustees to proceed not a step 
on uncertainties—to elect officers, and enlarge 
its operations only as fast as the wants and 
means of the college warrant. The two gentle- 
men already elected to professorships (both of 
them graduates of Andover) are scholars of fine 
acquirements, well practiced in the education of 
youth before their entrance upon missionary 
service, and capable on all accounts of giving 
great respectability and weight of character to 
the institution. God is blessing its infancy. 

Others besides the Presidents of Brxorr and 
ILtixors Cotteces were surprised at the state- 
ments of your Chicago correspondent. Too much 
could hardly be said of the value of these excel- 
lent institutions to the regions they occupy, nor 
of the almost heroic struggle of self-denial, and 
toil, and endurance of the officers of the latter 
through many trying and eventful years. Our 
colleges need anything but misrepresentation. 
Yours, G. F. M. 


FROM OOR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Our city has been un- 
usually crowded with strangers during the past 
week, drawn hither in part by the annual fair of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society—where 
was a display of the fruits of the earth in won- 
derful variety and of unusual richness—and the 
great exhibition of arts and manufactures by the 
Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association. Wed- 
nesday evening of last week was graced by the 
display of fireworks prepared for the Fourth of 
July last, and postponed on account of the wea- 
ther, and by the first lecture upon History of 
Mr. G. P. R. James, the inexhastible novelist. 
The Fair of fruits made apparent the degree of 
skill and perseverance with which the science of 
the garden and orchard has been pursued ; the 
single garden of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Dorchester, exhibiting there some two hundred 
distinct varieties of the pear. 
The exhibition of arts and manufactures is 
worth any man’s inspection, for be he who he 
may, he cannot pass through it without learning 
something valuable, which he did not know be- 
fore. Fanueil Hall and the long suite of rooms 
over the Quincy market are connected by a 
bridge through the air, which is itself one of the 
objects of curiosity; and the immense space 
thus made available is crowded in every part 
with Yankee notions, from a church organ to a 
tin whistle, from a steam engine to a cocked hat— 
almost every conceivable thing (Jenny Lind-iana 
of all descriptions, from a horse to a stick of 
candy, included) is there. Some of the machines 
which are on exhibition, driven by a large steam 
engine, are exceedingly ingenious, and all of 
them promise to make work lighter. A model of 
Mr. Payne’s new light, however, I regret to say, 
is not there. 
Taken as a whole, with one exception, this 
vast collection is creditable in a high degree, 
even in a city where much ought to be expected 
of such an exhibition. But there is one blemish 
which has unaccountably baffled the good taste 
of the manager, and insinuated itself there to the 
discomfort of many, and that is the waz statuary 
which is grouped in several corners, and whose 
slight artistic value and inherent disagreeable- 
ness ought to have excluded them, without refer- 
ence to the scenes and subjects they are intended 
to embody. But they are especially to be 
eschewed as caricaturing the saddest and sub- 
limest scenes in the world’s history. The Sa- 
vior, especially in the hour of his trial and final 
agony, is to be attempted, asa subject of artistic 
representation, only with fear and trembling by 
the highest artists, and in the highest style of 
art. To model him in wax, after the similitude 
of the abortive monsters which give one a cold 
shudder as he passes the shop of a barber or a 
milliner, is scarcely less than profane. 
The case of alleged manslaughter of Mr. 
Wakefield, the apothecary, who administered to 
Mr. James D. Hill corrosive sublimate instead of 
calomel, in July last, has been on trial during 
the week, and resulted last evening in a verdict 
of acquittal. Doubt was thrown upon the ques- 
tion whether death was the effect of the poison 
or of the coéxisting varioloid, by the somewhat 
variant testimony of the physicians who made 
the post mortem examination. Perhaps the anxi- 
ety and expense of this trial, together with the 
loss of business consequent upon the fatal blun- 
der, may do something to protect the public from 
similar accidents in future. 
I have been desired by one of the parties in- 
terested to append to what has been already pub- 
lished in The Independent in reference to the late 
council at the Pine-street church, the document 
which embodied the result of the mutual con- 
cessions spoken of in my former letter, and by 
which the difficulties were withdrawn from the 
council, which, with your leave, I cheerfully do. 
Tt is as follows : 


“The undersigned, a committee of the Pine- 
street church on the one part, and Dea. Joseph 
H. Eayrs, deacon in said church, on the other 
part, after the full and explicit understanding 
which has been had with regard to certain diffi- 
culties in said church, and in view of the mutual 
feelings of concession which they are happy to 
recognize in each other, and with the belief that 
past experience will, with the blessing of God, 
save them from a repetition of said difficulties, 
hereby express their conviction that the matter 
referred to the council recently convened in said 
church may be withdrawn, with the belief, on the 
part of the undersigned, that they shall now 
coOperate in promoting the cause of Christ 
among them with Christian confidence and affec- 
tion. 


Henry M. Dexter, 


Joseph B. Felt, 
Joseph H. Eayrs, 


J. Maynard, 


Joel Wheeler, J. W. Wright, 
Z. Allen, Philo Sandford, 
W. Eblis.” 
Morton. 


ELEGANT BIBLES. 





We were shown the other day at the store of 
M. H. Newman & Co., several copies of the 
Scriptures from the press of Lippincott & Co. of 
Philadelphia, which do great credit to American 
skill in the departments of book-printing and 
book-binding. The paper is stout and heavy, 
the type is bold and beautiful, and the binding is 
of morocco grooved and paneled and edged with 
chased gilding, altogether presenting a most at- 
tractive piece of workmanship. Mr. Lippincott 
has for years made it his ambition to rival the 
Oxford press in choice editions of the Bible, and 
he is fast approximating the standard which has 
so long been maintained under royal favor. It 
would be an improvement in those editions if 
pictures upon subjects not strictly scriptural were 
omitted. We learned incidentally that sheets 
may be sent from this country to France and re- 
turned elegantly bound in velvet and gold for 
less than the cost of such ornamental binding 








Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Drespen (Saxony), July, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 








dirty plight; but.a ‘Saturday-night cleaning,’ 
which seems to be common in these German 


man Lather, whom most of all we came to see, was 
standing in a canopied statue of bronze, upon 
the market-place, surrounded by booths of mer- 
chandise and parcels of wares on the ground, 
but seemed himself to be peering into great 
spiritual truths and looking away to a spiritual 
world. In the Stadt Kirche, near by, we next 
found the bronze font from which he and Me- 
lancthon baptized; the pulpit that occupies the 
place of the one in which he preached; and 
some sacramental pictures by Cranarch, more 
curious than valuable, into which Luther, Me- 
lancthon and the artist are introduced. The gar 
den of Melancthon now showed us Melancthon’s 
stone table, placed in its center, and furnished us 
each a fresh rose, whose leaf may possibly live 
to get to the United States, Meeting two teachers 
or professors who could speak a little French 
and less English, and one of whom proposed to 
fall back on Latin, we passed on under their 
guidance to the spot just outside of the city 
gate, where stands the “quercus” of Luther; 
not, however, the veritable Oak Tree under which 
he burned the Papal bull, but one planted in the 
very place of that, nineteen years ago. Next, 
the regular keeper of the building brought us to 
Luther’s lodging, in the old University, where I 
sat down in his chair, that has a second seat for 
his wife, wrote my name in the album lying on 
his table, and where are kept also the stove, 
made after a peculiar pattern of his own, having 
on it a representation of some of the apostles, 
the cup from which he drank, portraits, a cast of 
his facetaken after his death, and other things 
redolent of the man. Over the door is a chalk 
autograph of Peter the Great, which they have 
carefully protected by a covering of glass. But 
the mortal remains of Luther and Melancthon 
rest in the Schloss Kirche, where a plank door 
and then a metal tablet beneath mark the partic- 
ular spots, not many feet apart, under the pave- 
ment and near the center of the church. Here, too, 
are the tombs of the Electors, Frederick the Wise 
and John the Steadfast, who befriended them and 
their cause. It was against the doors of this 
church that Luther hung up his 95 theses. I at- 
tended Divine service there, it being only a few 
rods over against the window of my room; but 
there were not more than forty people present, 
and these were almost all females, while full as 
many soldiers were drawn up for the call of the 
roll, within fifteen feet of the building, and re- 
mained there during the whole hour of worship. 
Candles were burning on the altar, as is more or 
less the custom in even these Protestant churches 
of the Lutheran order, and the service was in- 
toned by the minister. Ought not these Reformers 
to come forth again from their long rest to carry 
forward their own work? or shall we look for 
some greater than they, who will complete what 
they only begun ¢ or is the matter committed into 
the hands of all who love Christ's Gospel as 
Christ left it? There was a much larger attend- 
ance at the Stadt Kirche in the afternoon, and no 
candles were used to help the light of day, or in- 
crease any other light. I saw several portraits 
of Luther, all of which preserved a very distinct 
sifnilarity, but none of them seemed precisely 
worthy to be the original for that noble engraving 
of him which I had long been accustomed to 
meet in America. 

Some military officers were playing cards at 
the hotel when we went down to our early Sun- 
day dinner, and we found and left them there at 
late tea time, though we did not meet them in the 
same spot the next morning at the breakfast 
hour. But the Sabbath is no where kept abroad 
here as it is with us at home. Shops are opened 
on that day ; bands of music and soldiers are out; 
they gather together by the hundred, in all the 
cities, for the sipping of coffee and the gulping of 
beer ;—they go fcrth by the thousand to the 
promenades, and they refrain not from shows 
and sports, 

One of the slighter and almost amusing forms, 
if I may so express it, of trespassing on the 
claims of the day, is sewing. Ladies, nurses, 
servant girls, at their windows, in front yards, 
and on seats by the promenades, intently ply the 
needle, as though they must provide against 
all the wear and tear of the moving multitudes 
who do not trouble themselves to break the Sab- 
bath in ways so quiet. 

This city of Dresden, the residence of the sov- 
ereign of Saxony, has a dull and heavy look, but 
it is relieved by gardens and walks, and by views 
from the bridges and banks of its river Elbe. 
The view, for example, just here from my win- 
dow, is truly picturesque and striking, taking in 
the finest structure for a bridge that there is in 
Germany, several public buildings at the farther 
end, from among which mount up both dome and 
spire, and the terrace and palace of Brihl; while 
that from the opposite side ef the river is more 
extensive and still more pleasing. The environs, 
near and remote, whether of plains or skirting hills, 
are particularly beautiful. It was on the approach 
of the swift cars in the vicinity of Dresden that 
my eye was gratified for the first time by the 
sight of vineyards, rising up on many a steep 
and varied side of the different ranges of hills, 
as it had taken new delight for a long distance 
in the sheen and glory of summer produc’s ona 
rich and smoothly-tilled soil. But Dresden has 
a wealth of collections, which few capitals can 
boast, and some of which are peculiar to itself. 
It has been called the Florence of Germany ; its 
armory far surpasses that in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and is said to be superior to the Ambras col- 


green vaults have curiosities and treasures, in- 
cluding plate, precious stones, jewels, diamonds, 
only would have gathered. Raphael's celebrated 
Sistine Madonna, named from Pope Sixtus, and 


whose is one of the best figures in the piece, 
meets all just expectations, but I do not know 


t form of the Savior. 


tory was sadly wasted by fire a few years since. 





GrnTLemen :—We spent the Sabbath, as was 
most seemly, in Wittemberg, the “Protestant 
Mecca.” Our first impressions were not the 
pleasantest, for we found the town in a very 


towns, put it into a reasonable condition, and its 
very inviting walks without and around the walls 
of the: city needed no such change. The brave 


lection at Vienna. Its gallery excels anything we 
have found between this and the Louvre ; and its 


regalia, such as a long line of Saxon princes 


that “the head of the Virgin is perhaps nearer 
the perfection of female beauty than anything in 
painting,” as is the opinion of Mr. Wilkie, and 
certainly I have seen an engraving of it that 
does no wrong to the original. The scarcely less 
famed picture of the Virgin and the infant Jesus 
in the Manger, and known as “ La Notte,” the 
Night, by Corregio, has so much that is unnatu- 
ral in what is called the supernatural light ema- 
nating from the body of the child, that it jars 
upon one’s artistic taste no less than upon his 
theology. In the painting of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, there is an almost wild intelligence and a 
power of spiritual life in the eye of the child 
that removes it from the commonalty of these 
frequent representations, and might suggest some- 
thing to artists as to the countenance of the 
The Madonna is en- 

for two years in advance by copyists, it is 
in such demand. The museum of Natural His- 


The cabinet of engravings contains more than 





seum of antiquities, and a collection of porce- 
lains and terra-cottas. The antique sculpture 
embraces a few works of interest. The library 
has 300,000 volumes, and a large number of 
manuscripts and maps. Asthere are few collec- 
tions to equal these here in Dresden, so nowhere 
do they expect larger fees for the privilege of 
seeing some portions of them. 

An excursion from Dresden of two days into 
what is called Saxon Switzerland, from some re- 
semblances to the real Switzerland, has proved 
a very delightful one. We first took the morn- 
ing boat for Hirniskretschen, a Bohemian fron- 
tier village, which occupied about six hours. 
This embraces the wildest and boldest portions 
of the banks of the Elbe. It is the prison-house 
in which he is taken for a time, as he comes 
down from Prague, but from which he escapes 
before Dresden appears in sight, and thenceforth 
luxuriates in his freedom till he gains the very 
sea. And traly wild and bold those banks are ; 
lifting up their wooded sides and tops, or hang- 
ing out their naked rocks, curviog and suddenly 
bending till further progress seems to be arrested, 
exhibiting deep ravines and refts, so regularly 
cut that they appear to have been done according 
to plummet and by the chisel, and again display- 
ing high and separate columns of nature’s solid 
pieces of masonry. A few miles from Dresden 
stands Prlnitz, the summer residence of the 
Court of Saxony, and which was the first place 
of the meeting of allies against revolutionary 
France in 1791. For many miles in this vicinity 
vineyards occupy the right bank, and the left 
spreads out into a wide plain, with lofty and 
rounded elevations for the background. You 
pass the fortress of Konigstein, on a hight of 
almost 800 feet from the river, which was never 
taken, although attacked by Bonaparte as well 
as others, and which is the old place of refuge 
for persons and of deposit for Saxon treasures 
in times of peril. And here, for a long dis- 
tance, both up and down the stream, summit 
looks at summit, promontory looks at promon- 
tory, and chasm yawnsatchasm. The boat was 
filled with people of similar aims and dissimilar 
nations ; and immediately upon landing at Hirnis- 
kretschen, we formed company with Dr. Ems- 
mann, Professor at Stettin, and his lady, and Sen- 
ator B. of Saxony, as all this appeared upon sub- 
sequent acquaintance: a rotund and jovial 
German, with his party, half joined us on a por- 
tion of our first day’s tramp ;—that consisted of 
more than twenty miles’ walk, by streams and 
through woods, in ravines and over mountains, up, 
up the steep ascent, along on the tops of the high 
ranges, and deep down again in the gorges, under 
overhanging cliffs and protruding rocks, in all of 
which our respected Madame kept onward about 
as well as the rest, riding only a small part of 
the last of the jaunt. Rebisch Thor is a natural 
arch, 66 feet high and 98 broad, with its rock 
rising high above this, and extending far later- 
ally, while it is itself based upon the brow of 
a lofty mountain several hundred feet in ele- 
vation. 


The Kushstall (cow-stall) has a similar though 
lower and broader arch or cave, and a vaster 
bulk of a mountainous rock. It derives its name 
from the fact, that during the thirty years’ war 
the peasants drove their cattle up into this natu- 
ral castle for safety. The Protestants that were 


their families. We crossed the Lesser and the 

Great Winterberg, the former being the steepest 

and the latter the highest, measuring 2000 ft. 

above the level of the sea. It has a bald cone 

of trap at its highest point, piercing through the 

prevailing formation of sandstone. The view 

takes in the mountains of Silesia, and is a grand 

one. Here is an inn, that afforded us refresh- 

ments, and where we met other parties, as before 

and as afterward we encountered them at many 

a turn, some being on horseback or in a sedan- 

chair, but mostly, like us, on foot. Music, too, 

we found at different points of rest, from harp 

and flute, and guitar and violin, the last of which 

was in one instance well played by a young 

woman. Poor people, old and young, invalid 

and sound, sought our charities in spots so re- 

mote and wild that they started out upon us like 

the genii of the place, and genii they sometimes 

were in their looks ;—they seek out these lines of 

travel. A shopkeeper or grocer, away up in the 

hole of a rock, flashed light from a pair of dark 

eyes over her gaunt features when she found 

out that two of the party were from America, for 

it was a land she longed to reach, but lacked 

sufficient means to undertake the enterprise. I 

must confess, for the party, that a barefooted 

woman bore their bits of baggage, though not 

mine, as that was carried by the man guide. I 

confess, however, that I alone of the company, 

except Madame, had a sedan-chair brought along 
for my use the second day, but must claim that 

I walked more than two-thirds of the distance, 

besides holding up the other set of men at times, 

as they bore their chair up some steep ascent, 

and that the carriers were very glad to be hired. 

All rested at Schandau for the night, having 

reached it through as narrow and wild and sweet 

a vale, and as clear a stream, as can be found. 

The next day, by a fine railroad on the bank of 
the Elbe, and then, by some hard walking, we 
reached and passed on from the Bastei or Bastion. 

It is one of the largest masses of rock that rises 
abrupt and perpendicular from the very waters 
of the Elbe, to the hight of more than 600 feet. 
You stand on a broad rock that forms a cap for 
the pinnacle, out over and beyond the side of the 
precipice, and look down on the bending stream, 
and off at immense distances, over valleys and 
mountains and villages. The eminences shoot 
up at times in the plain like the cones and ex- 
tinct craters of volcanoes, which you might say 
they were, except that the geology of the coun- 
try will not sustain the supposition. Being a 
sandstone formation, the inference would rather 
follow that parts of the earth and rock have 
been worn away and carried away by water. 
This will account for two unlike but combined 
features of Saxon Switzerland, which are, first, 
perfectly horizontal strata, and, secondly, iso- 
lated pyramids and pinnacles of rock. The 
strata of stone are as regular and distinct as the 
layers of granite in a temple, and yet they build 
up mighty columns that are also as distinct as 
the shaft on Bunker Hill. Sometimes the pyra- 
mid is inverted, or two apexes will be joined at 
a center, or the rock will put on a heavy, one- 
sided cap, ora pack on its back. Then, again, 
a huge slice of a mountain will lie out, on two 
or more sides, as perpendicular and square as the 
Parthenon or a block of stone warehouses. It 
is not the scenery of the White Mountains, or 
of Cuba, of which it reminded me, nor of Switz- 
erland, but it has a character all by itseli—as why 
should it not have—grand, stern, wild, pictu- 
resque, beautiful and lovely. While at the Bas- 
tei, the impressive variety of a thunder-shower 
was given us, and many strangers there met, 
heard the Vorce on his own mountains, and 
saw his beneficence in showers that watered the 
temotest plain, and felt his love of beauty,— 
beauty that knows no limit short of the utmost 
obedience and the highest spirituality. 

By another long walk through scenery like 
what we had found before, yet dissimilar enough 
to seem novel, our party, with an accession for 
a part of the distance, of another Professor and 
his daughter from Stettin, wound their way to the 
Elbe, where, at nightfall, the steamer received us 
to its deck, which was still more crowded by re- 
turning tourists than that of the morning of the 
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THE SYNOD OF BISHOPS. 


BY OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Dusiim, Sept. 4th. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Last week we glanced at the great fact of the 
convocation of a “council” in Tipperary, under 
the presidency of a legate from Pio Nono. 

Of the progress of this august body in legisla- 
tive reforms the public as yet know but little; 








sual impression by gorgeous ceremonials and 
pompous display of sacerdotal finery, seem to 
indicate a great anxiety on the part of their em- 
inences to’“ go-ahead ” in modes if not in morals. 
It is said to be quite edifying to witness the 
effect of the show on the astonished “ natives” of 
the far-famed district. Such magnificent proces- 
sionsof mitred abbota,discalced friars with bishops, 
arcLbishops,deans, archdeacons, and all the grades 
of the hierarchy shining in guid lace, laden with 
crimson and scarlet drapery, and marching, 
countermarching, standing, kneeling, and,—doing 
nothing,—* with the most exact canonical order” 
and under the guidance of a right reverend 
“master of ceremonies,” amidst clouds of in- 
cense and “ exquisite choral performances of the 
finest pieces of church-music,"—must surely 
produce a deep impression on the minds of those 
rough chaps, who have been so expert at the use 
of the club, but so little acquainted with the fine 
arts. 

There have been other and deeper reasons, 
too, for holding the council in Tipperary. 
Archbishop Murray of Dublin is the head of a 
moderate conservative party patronized by gov- 
ernment and favorable to the colleges and the 
national system of education. 

Archbishop Machale, of Tuam, is a red-hot 
Hildebraad sort of functionary, who deals in 
brimstone denunciation of these “ godless” and 
“infidel” systems of tampering with Catholic 
piety, and has labored hard to get the Camarilla 
at Rome to curse them in the name of the church. 
Now as the council is to “settle controversies” 
—to act judicially, and to be infallible, it would 
not look well to have it convened in Leinster or 
Connaught. To hold it in Ulster would have 
the appearance of bringing all the country into 
the legate’s own quarters, as he is Bishop of 
Armagh; and moreover its proceedings would 
be much more likely to fall under the improper 
scrutiny of reporters for Protestant newspapers. 
In the district selected there was once an old 
Bishop named Ailbe, who must have had a dash 
of the “Independent” heresy in him; for he 
actually refused to receive St. Patrick on his first 
approaches, until he learned that that good man 
claimed no “jurisdiction” over the consciences 
of Irish Bishops, and represented no foreign au- 
thority among them. But now this district is so 
thoroughly under the influence of the true 
Church that a Prvtestant landlord can hardly live 
in it, and the region is so thoroughly faithful that 
the pen of a Protestant reporter would scarcely 
venture to wear its feathers under the eye of a 
priest. Hence the wisdom of holding this sacred 
synod in the Catholic town and the Catholic 
college of Thurles! 

Rumor is rife of the great results already cer- 
tain, as regards education and discipline, the 
bearing to be adopted by the prelates, and the 


expelled from Bohemia, fled here and sheltered |neasures to be enforced for meeting the circum- 


stances of “the present state of society, regarding 
the interests of the Church.” 

Indication has already appeared of the ruling 
temper of the synod. John of Tuam, familiarly 
and reverently designated “ the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah”—has been appointed to preach be- 
fore the council. Bishop Murray has got leave 
to say mass! His most reverence of Connaught, 
like many other great names in chivalry, is a 
devoted woman-worshiper. His synodical ora- 
tion before their celibate lordships and the ven- 
erable conclave of ecclesiastical fathers, set off 
in the following flaunting style of remark,on the 
text—“The angel said unto her, Fear not, 
Mary,” &c. : 


“Of this magnificent and merciful prophecy, 
which the Angel of the Lord announced to Mary, 
the humble virgin, she beheld the completion of 
a considerable part before her triumphant as- 
cension into Heaven. And the rest has been, 
and ever shall be, further developed in the ex- 
tension and stability of Christ's Kingdom of the 
Catholic church, until its term on earth shall ex- 
pire with the world itself, thenceforward to con- 
tinue in heaven its eternal duration. Of this 

reat kingdom of the church, which was thus 
Reralded by one of those pure spirits that minis- 
ter round the throne of the Most High, our na- 
tion and people have from their first annexation 
to its dominion formed a goodly and a faithful 
portion; and in this episcopal senate, assembled 
under the auspices and control of the successor 
of St. Patrick, clothed with the delegated dignity 
of the Holy See, you have a fair sample of those 
grave legislative assemblies by which the per- 
manent government of this spiritual kingdom is 
secured. This kingdom of Christ’s church, 
planted on earth for the restoration of fallen man 
to the divine inheritance which he had forfeited, 
and destined to sustain a perpetual conflict with 
the old enemy, stung with rage and envy that his 
spoil should-ye wrested from him, has not been 
unprovided with the means necessary for a war- 
fare so oly and so arduous; nor have its chief 
watchmen been left without sufficient aid to se- 
cure the protection of their respective wards 
against the untiring assaults of their sleepless 
and treacherous enemy, by which it shall not 
cease to be assailed. What, then, is the nature 
of the government of this kingdom—who are the 
chief legislators on whom its administration de- 
volved, and what is the source and sanction of 
the laws by which the evils of disorder and con- 
fusion are avoided, and the blessings of union 
and strength are secured ‘—Those appear to me 
the appropriate topics on which to decide durin 
the auspicious continuance of this nationa 
council. Scarce did our Divine Redeemer come 
forth from the seclusion of His private life when 
He called His apostles and sent them forth with 
the commission, ‘go and preach, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.’ How analagous 
the words of this His first commission to His 
apostles with the language in which the angel 
shadowed forth to the Blessed Virgin the nature 
of His spiritual kingdom ! 

“In whatever form then the church’s authority 
is exercised, its pastors are entitled to the re- 
spect and obedience of the faithful, when bound 
in communion with the chief pastor, to whom, 
in the person of Peter, he confided the care, and 
solicitude, and government of his entire fold. 
But it is through the medium of its congregated 
councils, through those acts that embody the 
varied wisdom, and that reflect the condensed 
authority of its bishops under their venerable 
head, the gy a of this spiritual kingdom is 
particularly displayed. Although the apostles 
were endowed with individual infallibility. being 
under the immediate inspiration of heaven, yet, 
when a great controversy arose regarding the re- 
tention or abolition of some of the ritual obser- 
vances of the old law, they adopted the measure 
of communing with each other in council, where, 
after much disputation, Peter arose, declaring 
that the yoke of circumcision should not be im- 
a on the Gentile converts. In the free deli- 

ration of its members, and the final and irrever- 
sible decision of their chief, and the full and en- 
tire acquiescence of all in that decision, this 
Council of Jerusalem had been looked to as a 
sacred model for all future councils, combining 
all the weight derived from the lights and the vir- 
tues of the members that compose them, and de- 
riving incontestible claims to reverence and sub- 
mission from their obedience to the head of the 
universal Church, the Bishop of Rome. No 
matter from what quarter the wind of error was 
blown it was to the successor of St. Peter every 
eye was turned against the of the risi 
storm. No matter in what region 
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broadest expanse that was ever found within its 
boundaries, and you encounter the Roman 
Pontiff in ope step of the ar at 
every er, not annoy! pro- 
iti rv, animating the assctsbled Fathers of 
ice with a St.Michael’s fidelity again to smite the 
ancient fiend who, in the person of Arius, renew- 
ed against the divinity of the Son of God on 
earth the same impious war for which he 


hurled out of heaven, again sustainin my a 
similar assault on aaa of the — ead in 


the person of the Holy the faithful bish- 
at tinople, and finally encouraging 
the zealous Fathers of Ephesus to vindicate for 
the Blessed Virgin the rightful title of Mother of 
God, contained in my text, of which being next 
in hate as she was in dignity, the same untiring 
enemy of mankind sought to robher. The Pope 
is everywhere, and his voice is heard, and his in- 
fluence felt, and his authority owned, not only in 
those august ecumenical assemblies, as they are 
impersonating the entire church, and over 
which the ruler of the entire church should pre- 
side; but whenever the faith is endangered, or 
its intrepid champions exposed to peril, or the 
holy discipline of the church attempted to be 
changed or trampled upon, then you find him 
protecting the great A ius from the fierce 
confederacy Of the heretics of his time; or, as 
St. Chrysostom against the enemies raised up by 
his eloquent assertion of morality and virtue ; 
and ing, as in the former case, for the 
instruction of all synods and assemblies, how- 
ever numerous or exalted their members, that it 
‘is interdicted by ecclesiastical rule to any 
churches to make laws without the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome.’” 
So far Archbishop Machales’ big talk about 
the Virgin and the Pope. Mark the audacity 
with which he speaks of “the rightful title of 
‘Mother of God’ contained in his text”—while 
his text contains no such expression nor any idea 
warranting the use of it. But the worship of the 
Virgin is becoming more and more the distinctive 
idea of Romanism ; and the results are develop- 
ing themselves. 
It is easy for an ecclesiastical knight to rant 
away through his eloquent rhapsody of pietism 
and spurious gallantry amidst the admiring looks 
of a crowd of surpliced priests and superstitious 
peasants, But thinking men are looking on ata 
distance, earnestly desiring real and substantial 
reforms, and freely uttering their opinions of 
what the council ought to do, and what it is 
likely to do. 

A long-protracted war between two classes or 
parties in the Roman Catholic community here 
is now apparently coming to a crisis; and the 
result will be a more distinct marking of the line 
between the ultra, priest-ridden church party, 
and those who make some use of their own minds 
on religious and ecclesiastical subjects. One 
very eminent Roman Catholic gentleman, who 
has been long known as a decided opponent of 
the political doings of some of the priests, and 
also is disgusted with some of the superstitions 
which they sanction, has boldly addressed the 
Synod in a public letter, urging a definite settle- 
ment of the questions concerning Roman Catholic 
oaths to Protestant governments, and other grave 
subjects connected with foreign authority in these 
realms, the implication of ecclesiastics in sedi- 
tious movements, &c. &c. The writer is believed 
to be favorable to the project of the endowment 
of the priests by our government; and he very 
naturally wishes to have some security for their 
good behavior beforehand. Wheels within 
wheels ! 

It is highly probable the deliberations and di- 
visions of the Synod may “settle controversies 
and promote reforms,” in more ways than their 
infallibility contemplates. 

Some are fearful, however, that the mountain 
in labor may bring forth a mouse ;—if so, more 
than one cat will be ready for it. 


Yours, IERNE. 





(Religious newspapers throughout the United 
States are requested to publish in whole or in 
part the following Appeal.—Eds. Ind.} 


MORAL STATE OF FRANCE. 


A of the Evangelical Society of France, 
ae its delegate, the Rev. Léon Pilatte, to the 


Christians of the United States. 


At the last Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Tue AmerIcAN AND Foreion Curistian 
Unton, the undersigned, as the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, was directed to present to the American 
Churches the Rev. Léon Pilatte, the Delegate of 
the Evangelical Society of France, and the Ap- 
peal with which he is charged. This he deems 
that he cannot better do than by asking their at- 
tention to the subjoined Document, embracing 
said Appeal, and assuring them that it meets the 
cordial approbation of the Board of The Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union. Our Society 
cannot do more for France this year than it has 
undertaken to do through Tue American-Swiss 
Committee at Geneva—that is, the employment 
of some thirty laborers in all. To enable our 
brethren in France to do all that ought to be done 
in that country, much help must be received from 
abroad. The importance of this effort, and the 
imperative circumstances which demand it, are 
well set forth in the Aprrat, to which we now 
invite the serious consideration of our readers : 
R. Barn. 

Dear Breturex :—The Evangelical Society 
of France, as the representative of which I have 
been sent among you, has commissioned me to 
lay before the tors, officers, and members of 
the Evangelical Churches in the United States, 
the following letter: 

“ Beloved Brethren :—In the course of the year 
1848, the United States of North America were 
visited by our beloved and respected colleague, 
the Rev. Louis Bridel, who went on a special 
mission from the Evangelical Society of France, 
and endeavored to give to our American brethren 
some account of some of the Christian efforts 

ursued in France for the advancement of the 

ingdom of God, by the proclamation of Gospel 
truth. M. Bridel was brought into connection 
with a great number of churches, and with sev- 
eral of the principal religious societies of the 
American Union. If we mention these facts, it 
is less to recall to your memory a mission which 
most of you have certainly not forgotten, than to 
take this opportunity of conveying to our North 
American brethren the expression of our deep and 
heartfelt gratitude for the kind and affectionate 
manner in which they received the delegate of the 
Evangelical ge of France. Thanks to their 
assistance, our colleague’s mission was richly 
blessed; it drew closer the bonds of affection 
which united the Christians of France to those 
of the United States, and by increasing our re- 
sources, it enabled our Society to maintain and 
even extend the work entrusted by the Lord to 
our care. 

“ The result of our colleague’s mission makes 
us hope for the same encouragement and the 
same blessings on a similar mission, which we 
now confide to our fellow-laborer, Rev. Léon 
Pilatte, whose name has been mentioned at dif- 
ferent times in the religious papers of your coun- 
wy, and is therefore not wholly unknown to you. 

. Pilatte has been many years employed in the 
service of the Evangelical Society of France; 
he has labored with great success in some of our 
oe centers of evangelization—such as the 

epartments of Haute-Vienne, Yonne, Sarthe and 

Orne, and the last year in Paris, where, under the 
patronage of our Society, he had opened meet- 
ings of evangelization, which were Casaning to 
bear good fruit. M. Pilatte knows France and 
her wants well; he is also thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with our labors, and is able to give to our 
American friends much information calculated to 
make them appreciate the importance of the la- 
bors we have pursued for seventeen years, 
through yom ny visiosisoion, ps egeecy constant 
under the eye, we may say, 

wr te blessing of he Lord. iu 








ed by the information contained in our seven- 
teenth annual report; of which, in an English 
translation, we shall soon forward a considerable 
number of copies to the United States. 

“We venture to hope, that the more you be- 
come acquainted with our labors, the more inter- 
est and Jos pa they will excite among you; 
and the Lord will put it into your hearts to sup- 
port them with your assistance and prayers. e 
commend our work to your entire confidence, as 
we also commend to your fraternal kindness the 
friend whom we send to represent us. 

“Receive, beloved brethren, the assurance of 
our Christian and paternal regard. For the Com- 
mittee of Administration, i 

“Signed, De Pressense, General Secretary.” 

Permit me to append to this letter some expla; -_ 
nations, with a view of justifying to 
the mission with which I have been ¢ by 
my brethren. 

When the revolution, which in 1848 coneeyly 
agitated France, broke forth, the highest. - 
pations were entertained by you as well as by 
ourselves, It appeared to you, as to us, that 
commencing a career of liberty like that in 
which the United States had for so many y 
been advancing,.we were soon to learn and . 
perience the biiteings that God has so liberally ? 
bestowed upd& you. Our hopes have met wi 
bitter disappointment. All, or nearl + 
advan obtained for a moment bave beep 
snatched from us; and now, overwhelmed with 
shame, our unhappy country has fallen into a 
political state more deplorabie than that which 
preceded the year 1848. 

My brethren, as I reflect, in sadness of heart, 
upon what may be called our grand deception of 
1848, 1 sometimes feel discouraged in the pers , 
formance of the mission that I have accepted. I 
fear lest you, who have taken so warm an inter- 
est in the religious wants of my country, may 
have become disheartened, exclaiming, “What 
can avail so many efforts in behalf of a nation 
so inconstant? The times are not yet ripe for 
France; the priests have dominion over 


still; let us look elsewhere !” é 


Such feelings of ro agg 

though perhaps appropriate in a politician, are 
not proper for the Christian. And this is tre, 
vot only because our Lord has given us promises 
upon which we should rely, but also because 
France is at this very moment, and by reason 
the evils to which she is exposed, the 
disposition of the people, and the success of the 
Gospel in her midst, one of the most magnificent 
fields of evangelization in the world. We may, 
indeed, say, to the glory of God, that whilst pol- 
iticians are in perplexity, and like the sailors of 
whom the Psalmist speaks, reel to and fro, and 
stagge: like a drunken man, and are at tier wit's 
a the Christians of France are full ‘a 
and their hearts are rejoiced even in the midst o 
their troubles. For while on the one band, im 
the work of evangelizing their countfy, they 
meet with many and fresh difficulties, on the 
other, all that they hear and see seems to call 
upon them, and say: Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields ; for they are white already to the har- 
vest. 

You will partake of these feelings, my breth- 
ren, | am well assured, if your will attentively 
consider the fair as well as the dark side of our 
position. 

And, in the first place, to glance at the dark 
side. It is of a striking nature, and can be 
summed up in a few words—the dominion of 
Jesuitism. Jesuitism! What calamities are con- 
tained under that name; and how justly does 
our national poet, Béranger, put in the mouth of 
the Jesuit this line, which fully describes them 
ata single stroke: 


“ Francais, tremblez tous, nous vous bénissons.”"* 


Jesuitism reigns in France; but in order to 
measure its strength, and probable duration, we 
must form a correct idea of the origin and nature 
of its new power. For this purpose, it be 
sufficient to bring to mind our recent history. 
After the revolution of February, 1848, we be- 
held in France the growth and dissemination of 
the varion= ‘>°'r'nes of Socialism among the suf- 
fering an masses; and their pernicious 
influence exccnded over them with amazing Ta- 
pidity. The people in reality understood but lit- 
tle, ii anything, about those doctrines; but they 
dec!.red themselves in favor of them, because 
they related to their own miserable condition, and 
promised to remedy it. In order to repel Social- 
ism and its dangerous tendencies, to calm the 
passions it excited and embittered among the peo- 
ple, the government ought to have shown its 
sympathy for their suffering, endeavoring to alle- 
viate it, and especially giving free course to the 
preaching of the Gospel—the only effectual 
ieans of pacifying the mind and the heart. Our 
rulers and legislators trembling—and-with good 
reason—for the stab‘lity of society, and particu- 
larly for their own fortunes as individuals, looked 
around to see what barrier they might erect to 
withstand the torrent. As for mgre brute foree, 
they knew that it often proved impotent; 
besides, the army itrelf was made up from the 
popular class, and constituted a very unreliable 
support. There remained the resource of moral 
power; but in this they were personally want- 
ing. Composed, for the most part, of disciples 
of Voltaire, infidels, or men of no particular be- 
lief, they knew not where to turn, or how to 
allay, the perils whose prospect filled them with 
terror. It was at this juncture that the priests 
presented themselves. “ You restored the Pope 
to Rome,” exclaimed Mr. Montalambert, the lay- 
conductor of the French Jesuits, from the tribune 
of the Legislative Assembly ; “it remains for 
you to save society by a Roman expedition af 

ome (a lintérieur).” To begin this war of 
darkness, there was ready a vast army of fifty 
thousand priests scattered over France ; the gov- 
ernment surrendered themselves to the Jesuits ; 
they threw themselves upon the influence of the 
clergy as their Jast hope of salvation. Soldiers 
and priests—soldiers to slay the body in case of 
an insurrection; priests to chain down and de- 
stroy the soul, These were the means to which 
our Wise men trusted themselves. From that 
moment, everything was done to favor Popery. 
Millions from the national treasury were dealt 
out to them, in spite of popular distress; they 
were called upon to fill the highest places of hon- 
or in every public festival and ceremony; every 
conservative politician, every newspaper, how- 
ever irreligious its tendency, made it a duty to 
laud them; and to crown all, a law was pro- 
mulged, the especial design of which was to give 
into the hands of the priests the education of the 
entire rising generation. 

But this was not enough. To satisfy the 
Popish clergy, it was not enough to load them 
with favors, they must now, as ever, persecute 
their adversaries; and so the government has 
turned persecutor. Whoever writes or speaks 
against Popery is vigorously persecuted ; under 
the pretext of preventing the circulation of bad 
books, all manner of obstacles are laid in the” 
way of the Bible-colporteur ; in various quarters 
the preaching of the Word of God is impeded. 
Thus my own congregation in Paris was on three 
several occasions dispersed, and at last the place 
of worship was shut up, ander the plea of being 
a dangerous conventicle (club ;) and still more re- 
cently, measures have been taken to prevent the 
circulation of religious tracts, by means of a 
stamp tax which will double their cost. 

Such, my brethren, is the dark and gloomy 
side of our religious situation. If we lookvonly 
upon it our hearts are sad and cast down, our 
hands weakened, our knees bowed down. But 
another aspect of that situation claims our ex- 
amination, and offers the fairest and most encours 
aging symptoms. In France, at the present day, 
as everywhere and always, we may perceive 
that in proportion as the enemies of the Goape 
adopt external means and weapons for its de- 
struction, God manifests the secret power of His 
word to overcome them, And this we > hot 
only through our faith in the ultima 

y. 


nod 


. 


of the Gospel; we see the hand of God, if 
so speak, at work in our country, more than at 
any previous period since the Reformation. 
Anxious as | am to be brief in these remarks, 
[ cannot but indicate in passing a ‘owal ae 
symptoms already referred to, Cae 


The most careless observer must 
just so far as our government bring * 
into closer relations with the priesis, people 


are becoming estranged from them, inidif- 
ferent to Popery, their indifference. chang- 
ing into disgust and hatred. To of the 
people, the triumph of civil free and the 


destruction of Po 
terms, and must 


are Setane nonymous 
simultaneous he ot 
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he latter all the errors, and 
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Rome, we find their respect and sympathy like- 
wise increasing toward the Gospel. 

I wish it were possible, dear brethren, to have 
mz present at one of those great popular assem- 

lies to which we ‘preached the Gospel shortly 
after the Revolution of February, 1848. Ming- 
ling with the crowd the missionary would re- 
main silent so long as political questions only 
were treated. But whenever some orator would 
deny, distort, or attack in his speech any of the 
truths of Christianity, he would claim the floor 
in their defense. At first he was taken to bea 
partizan of the priests, and his first sentences 
were received with marks of disapproval; but 
when he avowed his desire for the destruction of 
Popery, when he laid before them Christianity 
‘in its divine simplicity, when confronting the 
Pope with Curist himself, he called on these 


multitudes to declare themselves for one or the 
other, no language can express their astonish- 
ment, their admiration, and even sometimes their 
What hopes may we entertain for 


enthusiasm, 
the future, when we consider that in Paris alone, 
and in every quarter of that vast city, the Gos- 
{ has been proclaimed to more than one hun- 
red thousand hearers; the Bible has been held 
up to them as the revelation of sacred truth ; and 
everywhere the same astonishment and sympa- 
thy have been displayed ! 
ut it is not only the ephemeral pleasure of 
jistening for a single time to these novelties that 
animates these crowds; for when I obtained and 
pened a place for regular preaching, I was 
‘enabled to draw together in the most wretched 
quarter of the city, more than one thousand per- 
sons. Three times was that audience scattered 
by persecution ; and every time that the meetings 
“were resumed, J found them there again. I lost 
(for a season only, | trust,) but not until 

our chapel was arbitrarily closed by order of the 
vernment. But the Spirit of God had alread 
mmenced to act; souls had been converted, 
Others were preparing for the kingdom of heaven 
and a seed which cannot be destroyed was sown. 


But this attraction toward the Gospel, so extra- 
ordinary and so powerful, shows itself not only 


je Patis; the provinces feel it too. Wherever, 
almost, our colporteurs pass, and the Bible and 


religious tracts are distributed, we see a religious 


movement commence: the people call to us, 


and when we visit them, come together in crowds 


and listen to us with pleasure. Haute-Vienne, 


Yonne, Sarthe, Orne, Saintonge, and other dis- 


tricts are greatly open to our Jabors; and if our 
means were tenfold, the field would in a few 
days measure ten times its present extent. 


Another indication, which perhaps 1 ought to 


have started with, is the extraordinary facilit 
with which the Word of Gop is disseminated. 


Never before did our colporteurs meet with so 
easy an access to the people, as they have since 


the Revolution of February. Thus, for instance, 


from the 15th of April to the 15th of July last, 
generally the most unfavorable quarter of the 
fi for the cause of colportage, one of our 

ible societies alone sold nearly eighteen thou- 
sand copies of the Holy Scriptures among Roman 
The Secretary, in acquainting me 
with this fact, adds: “On all sides our colpor- 
teurs are told, ‘We want no more bjack gowns.’ ”* 
The millions of copies of the Word of God dis- 


Catholics. 


tributed in France within twenty years past ; the 
innumerable tracts scattered abroad—a blessed 


seed; the multitude of missionaries preaching 


from place to place ;—all these have acted upon 
the souls of men, and preparedthem. And how- 
ever wonderful, at first sight, seems the readiness 
of the people to hear the messengers of the Gos- 
pel, it is but the natural result of the protracted 


work of Gop among them, by the creating power 
If the harvest is drawing near, if 
the fields are beginning to whiten, it is because 


of His Word. 


the sun and the dew from heaven have fertilized 
them. Oh! may Gop raise up the laborers! 
May Gop grant us the means of sending them 
forth into His harvest! 

I put the question to you, my brethren: 

‘While the creation of free and spiritual churches, 
in considerable numbers, has been the fruit of a 
few years’ evangelization—while the Word of 
God and religious tracts have been so abundantly 
disseminated—while the masses of the people 
are flocking in crowds to hear the Truth, and fre- 
quent conversions occur among them ;—is it a 
time for us, for you, to grow discouraged * This 
would be more than faithlessness; it would be 
ingratitude. What to the almighty arm of our 
Gop are a few cold-hearted politicians, and a few 
thousands of priests’? Our God is a_ strong 
tower; and protected by his shadow we shall 
conquer. A small and feeble flock, scarcely 
perceptible in the midst of thirty-five millions of 
nominal Romanists, our hopes are, nevertheless, 
great; and in the future we look for great things 
in our country. Perhaps we shall attain the re- 
sults anticipated, only after the most dreadful 
scenes ; ape we may yet have to pass through 
the depths of anguish and deception, so far as 
outward things are concerned; but have we not 
nearly reached those depths at present? France 
will soon have tried everything but the Gospel. 
The masses of the people are in some measure 
impelled toward it by the breath of the Holy 
Spirit; but the civil powers and Popery, associa- 
ted together, oppose themselves to it. Which 
will prevail t 

For our own part, the answer is not doubtful ; 
we shall triumph inthe name of ourGop. “ Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses ; but we will 
remember the name of the Lonp our Gov; they are 
are brought down and fallen: but we are risen and 
siand upright.’—Psalm 20 : 7, 8. 

In addition to the motives already pointed out 
for believing and hoping, there is one dear to my 
heart, which you will doubtless appreciate. The 
blood of martyr®was shed in torrents on the soil 
of France, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, No country on earth has numbered so 
many. They fell by- hundreds of thousands: by 
the sword, by fire, in the galleys, in the prisons, 
and in exile. Every town, every village almost, 
retains the marks and the memory of those perse- 
cutions, And without any doubt it is by reason 
of them that France has been chastised with so 
many troubles, humiliations, and misfertunes. 
But if Gon has visited France because of the 
persecuted, will He not bless her on account of 
the persecuted? Will the blood and the ashes 
of the martyrs remain forever without fruit? 
Will not the proverb of the ancients be realized 
with us—sanguis martyrum, semen Christianorum? 
We have faith in its being realized; and the 
number of generations in whom Gop has prom- 
ised to bless the children for the faithfulness of 
the parents, is not yet exhausted. 

It is, beloved brethren in Curist, in these Uni- 
ted States, with this confidence, and under the 
weight of the afflictions with which Gop has 
been pleased to temper his favors, that we come 
and ask you to help us, by uniting with us in 
our efforts to evangelize France. In other days, 
our armies assisted the United States in the con- 
quest of their independence. Ina struggle still 
more glorious, we come to you. The country of 
Calvin, of Farel, of Beza, needs to be evange- 
lized by the help of the Protestant Christians of 
America. May your prayers obtain from Gop a 
fresh generation of reformers for France. And 
may your prompt and liberal contributions enable 
us to maintain and extend the work, full of prom- 
ise, which Gop has entrusted to our feeble 
hands. 

We are but few—you are many; we are fee- 
ble, and you are strong; our revolutions, our 
civil troubles, have made us poor, while Gop 
has filled your beautiful country with abundance. 
Help us! 

A sense of duty alone, which has urged us to 
pursue and even extend our work, to meet the 
manifest will of Gop and the wants of the times, 
has also emboldened us to address you in this 
appeal. And now, may Gop incline your hearts 
in favor of your brethren of France! 

The Treasurer of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, 150 Nassau-st., will receive and 
remit whatever sums may be contributed for the 
Evangelical bee | of France. 

fours in the Gospel, 
Leon Pivatte. 


which, being amended, were unanimously adopted 
and are as follows : 

Resolved, That the Institution proposed by Mr. 
Sawtell is such an one as the wants of the country, 
imperatively demand, and especially the present wants 
of the West. 

Resolved, That the grounds already purchased as 6 
site for said Institution are, in our opinion, exceeding- 
ly well adapted to that pu 

Resolved, That we will to the extent of our ability 
cobperate with the friends of education abroad, to 
ener this Institution upon a permanent basis, that its 

nefits may be extended far and wide, and to pos- 
terity. 

Resolved, That the Rev. E. N. Sawtell be, and 
hereby is, appointed to solicit funds, to aid in the 

rosecution of this benevolent enterprise ; and as this 
is an object of general interest to the country, and 
especially to the growi West, and as it is designed 
to be an important n the great work of supply- 
ing teachers for the increasing population of this vast 
country; we respectfully and earnestly invoke the aid 
and sympath our eastern brethren. 

Resolved, Phat until the incorporation of said In- 
stitution be consummated, Messrs. W. A. Otis, Sal- 
mon Fitch, 8. J. Andrews and T. P. Handy be a 
Committee of Trust, Reference and Counsel, whose 
duty it shall be, to receive and hold funds, to consult 
and advise with Mr. Sawtell in reference to build- 
ings, and report their receipts, disbursements and pro- 
ceedings to meetings like the present one, which may 


occasionally be le 
H. V. Witson, Chairman. 
Sauvet H. Marner, Seeretary. 


Che Independent. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCT. 3. 


THE RECENT FUGITIVE-SLAVE BILL. 


It has been noticed occasionally, with some 
surprise, by persons not conversant with the 
state of affairs at the North, that the recent Act 
of Congress providing for the fact and preserib- 
ing the mode of the capture at the North of any 
person claimed asa slave by a Southern man- 
owner, should have been received here with so 
much apparent apathy. There has been very 
little agitation occasioned by it. The papers 
and the pulpits that are true to freedom have 
denounced and repudiated it; but there have 
been no great public meetings called, for organ- 
ized resistance; there has been no public and 
general action in regard to it. Some have al- 
most inferred from this that it could scarcely be 
generally known yet at the North that such a 
Bill had passed, putting every man’s liberty at 
the mercy of a commissioner, and offering that 
commissioner a fee of five dollars to find him a 
slave. Others, being better informed than this, 
have thought that the desire for peace, and for 
an adjustment in some way of existing difficul- 
ties between the North and the South, had over- 
borne for the time the sense of justice in the 
Northern communities ; and that anything would 
be tolerated for the sake of social and commer- 
cial quiet. And others still may have thought— 
Mr. Webster and the Journal of Commerce among 
them, for aught we know—that the public mind 
of the North was settling back by degrees into 
the wicked and false position of acquiescence in 
the enslavement of one man by another; that 
the immense personal efforts of Mr. W., with 
those of his commercial. and exegetical assist- 
ants, had fairly blinded the North to the wicked- 
ness of man-stealing. 

These gentlemen ate all wrong. The real 
secret of the seeming carelessness about this 
Law is the perfect and fixed conviction that it 
never can be executed; that it will remain upon 
the Statute book, a law only in the letter and form. 
This conviction is a just one. The law cannot 
be executed. The case which has recently oc- 
curred under it in this city, and of which a more 
particular account will be found elsewhere, 
makes nothing against the remark. It was not 
known till it was consummated. The man was 
inveigled by craft into the power of his enemies. 
His surrendry was effected before his friends or 
the community were apprized of his danger; 
and his wife, it is said, was still expecting his 
return when he, ha:ving been captured—not as of 
old from a savage coast by a recognized pirate, 
but from the midst of this civilized and ‘ Chris- 
tian’ city by Messrs. Clare and Gardiner—was 
far on his way to the place of bondage. There 
may be other cases like this, in this city and 
elsewhere. For there is scarcely anything so 
criminal that men, cannot be found to do it for 
money. And the successful stealer of a MAN, 
from freedom and his family, can afford to pay 
something for his thews and sinews. But in the 
aggregate, as a law affecting society at large, and 
designed to be operative throughout the North, 
we are more thaa ever satisfied that the law can- 
not be executed. ‘The religious mind at the North 
is ultimately the controlling mind. And the re- 
ligious mind at the North is thoroughly imbued 
with the belief—is saturated with it—that a man 
whom God made in his own image, for his own 
service, has a right to his legs and his hands and 
his brain ; a right which except by crime he can- 
not forfeit; a right which underlies every other 
right conceivable. And while there is merely 
disgust and abhorrence of a law that denies this 
right, so long as that law remains unexecuted, 
the attempt to carry it into effect will set the 
North in a blaze. It cannot be done. No com- 
missioner who shall send back a man from 
freedom to bondage will enter society again, we 
are confident, save as a robber of the poor and’ 
the needy. A brand will be upon him, and 
on his family after him, There is not a single 
county in Massachusetts—and there is hardly 
one county there in which there are less at this 
momentthan a hundred persons escaped from the 
Southern lash, and refreshing their strength 
under our Northern skies—where a posse could 
be raised, by entreaty or force, to capture and 
bind a man or a woman the ony title to whom 
was derived from original piracy. A political 
party that should undertake to marshal itself for 
the execution of this law would be swept from 
existence, as an avalanche tears trees from their 
roots. And we certainly know that we speak 
the deliberate judgment, and the deep and in- 
eradicable feeling, of multitudes at the North— 
who have no sympathy whatever with Mr. Gar- 
rison and his followers, who have been a long 
time repelled from the Anti-Slavery cause by 
their connection with it--when we say that they 
would rather, a hundred times, see the Union dis- 
solved than this law executed. They have no 
fear of such dissolution ; for they do not believe 
the South will ever plant itself on such indefen- 
sible and immoral ground, and risk its whole 
internal safety for the power of capturing those 
escaped from its bondage. But sooner than have 
the streets of our cities made a hunting-ground 
for the slaver, and the villages on our northern 
hills laid open to the trader im human beings, 
that he may tear from them the men and the 
women who have made themselves homes there— 
the South might begin its secession to-morrow. 
Ina Union for such robbery we will not have 
part. 


No such result, however, as we have said, is 

















*In allusion to the costume of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

Mr. Sawrety’s Femate Semtnary.— Rev. Eli 
N. Sawtell, with whose name and labors all are fa- 
miliar, in connection with various enterprises of 
Christian benevolence, has retired from the service of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, for the 
purpose of establishing a female institution of the 
highest order, at Cleveland, Ohio. It is designed to 
do for the West what the Mount Holycke Seminary 
has done and is deing in the East, to secure a style of 
thorough education not reached. by any private 
schools. The place is well chosen, both for its acces- 
sible position and the character of its inhabitants. A 


F jthe day that we first lisped the ‘hird command- 
ful plot of f H age : ‘ 

penanter gost Of seven actes of ground has been ob- Fment; it is a crime against God, than which 

;there is none greater known to the decalogue. 

has come to New York in the hope that the friends of | But it seems that those who spurn the idea of any 

female education in this city and neighborhood will | 

furnish $10,000 more, to forward so important a semi- |! 


tained, friends at the East have raised about $5,000, 
Cleveland has promised as much, and Mr. Sawtell 


nary. See his card among the notices. We have 
received the following proceedings of a late public 
meeting at Cleveland : : 
of citizens of Cleveland, held on the | 
y R 1850, for the purpose of 
a Female Seminary of high order in this 
Bsq., was called. to the chair, and 

Secretary. : 


of views, and mutual con- 


- school of morality thinks that the apology made 


what public dishonor is put upon the name of 
God, an apology to mam wipes al) away. No 


to be anticipated. The law which has been 
enacted will remain, we are confident, substan- 
tially inoperative. Except in rare and isolated 
cases it will not be executed. And while those 
who voted for its passage are marked men hence- 
forth in the political world, and may have leisure 
to pursue their studies at home, the law which 
they have assisted to enact—disgraceful as it is 
to the national Statute book—will be mainly 
important as the memorial of their shame. 


—_——_+1 + —_— 


IS PROFANENESS A SIN? 
So we have been accustomed to regard it from 


law higher than human enactments, regard pro- 
faneness as a mere breach of the conventional 
rules of politeness, to be atoned for by an apolo- 
gy to the auditors. A leading journal of that 


by Mr. Cunard for his oaths, “ should have pre- 
vented the expressions from being recalled,” and 
that “an expression uttered in a moment of ex- 
citement,” and afterwards apologized for, ought 
not to be regarded as of any account. Novmatter 








“ higher law.” 


 SOLICITUDE CONCERNING THE TRUTH. 


It is certain that the Truth which God has 
revealed to us in the Scriptures is a definite, har- 
monious, and intelligible System ; which may be 
apprehended, distinguished from other systems, 
and embraced and loved by the soul to which it 
is addressed. If this were not so, God certainly 
would not have opened that truth to us, with 
such immense expenditure of means and agen- 
cies, and with such sublime authentications, of 
prophecies fulfilled and miracles wrought. To 
deny that it is so would be, in effect, to deride 
and undervalue the powers of the soul, which is 
made in God's image, and which therefore is 
fitted, as renewed in its character, to rise to par- 
ticipation in his knowledge. It is practically 
assumed that the fact is as we have stated it, in all 
intelligent reasonings in regard to the doctrines of 
the Scripture; and every soul that explores and 
weighs these, will find, if it think a moment, that 
under all its specific inquiries, this is implied : 
that there is in the Scriptures an attainable Sys- 
tem; that the Truth which they disclose is one, 
and intelligible. That truth is stated in every 
variety of mode; through the instrumentality of 
many and diverse orders of mind. It is present- 
ed through every species of illustration ; held in 
all lights; enforced by all varieties of appeal ; 
addressed to minds of every kind, and in all gra- 
dations of culture and prégress. But still it is 
radically one system, and self-harmonious ; and to 
the mind that shall perfectly apprehend it this 
shall be perfectly apparent. The point is so 
simple and so clear that no man can misappre- 
hend it, and so obviously just, that no man, who 
believes the Scriptures to be from God at all, 
will deny or doubt it. Whether any body of 
Christians—and if any, what body—has this 
truth, in its integrity and completeness, discrimi- 
nated from all error, developed into all relations, 
is a question of fact which each one must settle 
for himself. But that the truth itself, as an ob- 
jective reality and system, as God has given it to 
us, must be one thing and not divers things, 
must be self-harmonious and not self-contradic- 
tory, will be universally admitted. 

It is clear, too, that this system thus revealed 
by God to the soul, is of vast consequence and 
value to the soul which it addresses. It is of more 
value to this than anything beside. The soul 
cannot afford to be deprived of any portion or 
element of the Truth; and that which it pos- 
sesses, is of an importance to it scarcely to be 
overstated. This would be sufficiently evident 
from the mere fact, if that were all the fact bear- 
ing upon the case, that God has revealed this 
System ; especially that he has done it so clearly 
and impressively, and with so much of prepara- 
tion and stupendous apparatus. It is evident, 
also, from the very nature of the Truth —it being 
adapted to the soul, which is spiritual, as nothing 
else is. [t is evident from the observed effects 
of that Truth, wherever it isreceived. It is deeply 
practical in its relations; and guides in the 
tight way—the way of pardon, righteousness, 
knowledge and life. It is directly and eminently 
beneficial too, in its influence on the Character. 
It is the fit and appointed means of enlighten- 
ment and sanctification ; the instrument by which 
God works upon the soul; the medium through 
which his Spirit comes into the mind and heart. 
Wherever truth is received, with the understand- 
ing and the heart, it benefits the character. 
Wherever the truth of The Gospel is received,— 
that truth which is celestial in its relations and its 
disclosures,—which God has therefore opened 
to our consideration, and which brings to our 
view his Being and person, his plans and gov- 
ernment, our duty and Immortality, and the Re- 
demption in Christ—there it works changes in 
character rapid and marvellous. It exalts the 
tone of emotion and thought. It refines the sen- 
sibility. It opens the springs of all pious and 
generous feeling. It kindles new hopes, of a 
Divine beauty, and a purifying influence. It 
quickens and establishes all right affections to® 
ward God and Christ, and one’s fellow-men. Its 
tendency is to make the conscience more sensi- 
tive, just, decisive and influential; to bring a 
new spirit into the heart; and to prepare that for 
a grander work on earth, and a nobler and sweet- 
er Immortality in Heaven. As used by the Di- 
vine Spirit—who will never use error—it will 
accomplish these effects ; first leading to conver- 
sion and the acceptance of Christ, and then rais- 
ing to the measure of his stature, uniting to 
him in closest union, and fitting for his palace 
and home in the Future. These are the pro- 
mised, and these are the observed effects of the 
Truth of the Gospel, when it is thoroughly re- 
ceived, into the intellect and into the heart. It 
beautifies youth. It sustains and adorns the 
powers that are trembling under the pressure of 
years. And it guides and guards, and crowns 
with Divine hope, and fills with peace and holy 
purpose, in the meridian of activity. There have 
been no scenes more beautiful upon the earth 
than those presented by families and cotnmunities, 
or by individual souls, in which the truth of the 
Gospel has had sway and effect ; which have 
bowed to its authority, and have actualized its 
impulses in the outward of Life. Peace, happi- 
ness, purity, love, they have all flowed from it. 
The earth has been a paradise beneath its foot- 
steps. And there have been no scenes sublimer 
in human history, than those in which this 
truth has asserted its power ; the death-beds it 
has illuminated as with a glory from heaven ; 
the gloomy prison-houses whose walls it has 
hung with thoughts more rich than Indian tapes- 
tries, whose airs it has made almost vocal and 
resonant with angelic melodies. In Heaven, where 
knowledge will be perfected, and the every 
power of the soul be greatly augmented, the 
effects of this Truth will be perfectly seen. Its 
seeds wil! have ripened totheir full out-come. Its 
rays will be combined ina perfect resplendence. 
Its influences will be developed in all their 
majesty. And their effects will be—the “ Joy 
unutterable and full of glory ;” the joy which 
Paul could not express—beneath whose splendor 
his lips were dumb; the joy whose rapturous 
brightness shines through and irraliates the 
images of the Apocalypse. 

But if the system of the Truth declared to us 
in the Scriptures be so certainly one, harmoni- 
ous and intelligible—and if this Truth be of 
such vast value and importance to the souls it is 
addressed to, its thorough reception being no- 
thing less than life and sanctification, and its 
rejection nothing other than spiritual poverty 
and death—then it follows very clearly that 
solicitude for the preservation and the diffusion 
of this Truth, is just and wise. He who believes 
himself to be possessed of it, and who experi- 
ences its effects, should intimately love it; 
should cherish it above all earthly good; should 
cling to it as a wealth more precious than all 
other. If he have the spirit of Christ, he must 
be prompt and eager to communicate it to others ; 
to shed it abroad upon all minds; to scatter it on 
the wings of speech and of the press. He must 
rejoice at every proof of its progress and its tri- 
umph; and must welcome with delight the signs 
of its ascendancy. Then too it follows, that 
whatever contravenes this Truth or hinders its 
progress—whatever contradicts or denies it, as 
does direct heresy; whatever practically takes 
the life out from it, as does frigid or fanciful 
speculation concerning it; whatever even dis- 
turbs the proper balance and harinony of its ele- 
ments, making that subordinate which is essen- 
tial, and elevating that to preémirience which is 
properly collateral—whatever does this, should 
be to the mind convinced of the Truth and hon- 
est in its love for it,a source of regret, and a rea- 
son for opposition ; for opposition the more stren- 
uous, as the substitution of error for the truth 
is more subtle and ingenious, and more likely to 
succeed. Such solicitude for the Truth is not 
excusable, merely. It is right. It is indispensa- 
ble. To the mind that would be true to the 
claims of its convictions it is inevitable. It isa 
solicitude which is to be honored, wherever it 
exists; and to be sympathized with in its mani- 
festations, wherever these are appropriate in 
direction and spirit. It may of course become 
excessive and unreasonable. It muy be carried 
in its expressions to an extreme that will be mis- 
chievous ; ministering to bigotry more than to 
piety, and forwarding self Or party interest rather 
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than the purity and preéminence of Truth. But 
to be truly and honorably solicitous for the 
Truth, to believe it personally as distinguished 
from error, to endeavor to lead others to te- 
ceive and believe it, to be anxious and regretful 
when errors abound, and to strive with ear- 
nestness against error—it is the duty of the 
Christian. It alone is honorable to God who 
has given us the Truth, through such agencies 
and sacrifice. And it alone will truly contribute 
to the extension of Christ's kingdom. Amid all 
the claims of freedom in thought—and certainly 
they are just—amid all the pressure of activity 
in Christian enterprise, and the din of progress 
in the world about us—we may never properly 
forget the indispensable value of the Truth 
which God has given us. 


———0« -—- 


CHURCH BELLS. 


They who may be looking about for church 
bells, with which to complete and enrich their 
church edifices, will find those that cannot be 
surpassed, for purity, sweetness, and power of 
tone, at the celebrated foundry of Meneely, at 
West Troy. We have frequently heard his 
bells, and always with pleasure ; and one which 
has been recently put upon the Church of the 
Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, under his direction, is 
universally accepted we believe as of the very 
best class. Its weight is 3200 lbs., and its total 
cost in the bell-tower, about $1200. Its tone is 
rich yet full of sweetness, and its “ space-pene- 
trating power,” as an astronomer might phrase 
it, so great that it is heard almost over the City. 
We cordially suggest to all who may want such 
bells to supply themselves at the same foundry. 
And we certainly recommend all who have nota 
bell to set themselves to get one. 

A good bell is the crowning finish of a noble 
church edifice. It makes the building vocal and 
personal. It transforms it from a dumb structure 
of wood and stone, into a remembered gather- 
ing-place of brethren in Christ; into a home of 
the soul, rich with associations. It is like the 
speck of white light in the eye of the portrait, 
making all animate. Its tones become connected 
inseparably with the thousand associations that 
gather about the edifice; with the chastened and 
solemn joy of the marriage, celebrated within it ; 
with the drear and wasting grief, or the subdued 
but deep sorrow, or the joyful hope, that tremble 
upon the words of the funeral-prayer; with the 
accents of consecration over.the font of baptism ; 
with the emotions of love and Christian gladness, 
and sublime anticipation, that make the commu- 
nion of the Supper a scene so hallowed with 
all the thrilling and inexpressible feeling which 
is awakened under the truth, along the course of 
years of worship. The remembered feelings of 
the heart; the unforgotten views of Divine 
truth, given when heaven seemed parted above 
us ; the memories of those whom we have wor- 
shipped with and have loved, and who are now 
awaiting us in the world of spirits ; the recollec- 
tion of moments of resolve and consecration 
which will be eras in our history for ever; even 
the little incidents of worship, and the personal 
associations connected with them,—they all come 
before us with the tones of the Bell. The earli- 
est associations of childhood are with it. It 
attaches the children of a parish more than 
almost anything else to the house where their 
Fathers meet God for worship. And often after 
the lapse of scores of years, across continents 
and seas, over the more desolate track of misspent 
years, the majestic voice of the Sabbath-bell still 
swells upon the ear, and as the memory recalls the 
scenes in which it was of old so potent an 
auxiliary, the heart is flushed with the lights 
of young feeling. Blessed be the Bells! 
the sweet and solemn Sabbath-bells! For joy, 
for grief, there is almost no other ulterance equal 
to theirs! They shake the dust from the soul, 
they pour the floods of glad and peaceful antici- 
pation upon us, as their tides of sonorous har- 
mony roll out upon the balmy Sabbath air. 
Childhood and age alike delight in them. They 
knit the heart to the place of its worship! 


DISCRIMINATING ZEAL. 


The zeal of Christians for the truth, for the 
improvement of society, and for the salvation of 
men, should be regulated by a sound discretion 
with respect both to the measures adopted for 
these ends, and to the times and circumstances 
in which those measures shall be employed. 
The Apostle Jude recommends the use of discre- 
tion in efforts to save men from sin. “Of some 
have compassion, making a difference; and others 
save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” 
The discrimination here enjoined is not between 
different classes of sinners as objects of compas- 
sion or of effort, but relates to the manner of 
approaching persons of different temperaments, 
habits, education, aud position. We are accus- 
tomed to this discrimination in other departments 
of influence and effort. A judicious parent 
studies the temperament and the dispositions of 
his children, and modifies his discipline accord- 
ingly. One child can be best governed by mild, 
persuasive means, by appeals to conscience 
and the affections. Another requires severer 
discipline—reproof, prohibition, and the rod. 
Actuated by the same love to all his children, 
having no partiality for any, a parent may adopt 
a different method of training with each, accord- 
ing to the native differences of character. 

So in a school, the observant teacher notices a 
difference in the dispositions and habits of his 
pupils, requiring discrimination in the mode of 
instruction and of government. The minds of 
youth are not all run in one mold; they cannot 
all be measured off by the same square and com- 
pass. One is patient, pliant, docile, and is to be 
governed solely by kindness; another is indo- 
lent, reckless, stubborn, and needs to be goaded 
to his studies by shame and fear. Whoever at- 
tempts to rear up a set of boys or girls taken at 
random from different families, will find ample 
need of discrimination. 

The shrewd politician understands this princi- 
ple, and acts upon it habitually. Well versed in 
human nature, you will commonly find that he 
knows his man. One he accosts with flattery ; 
with another he appeals to selfish fears; and 
thus through the whole circle of his constituency 
he changes his policy and his address according 
to the character and circumstances of individuals. 
He knows that even in political affairs all men 
are not influenced by the same motives; and that 
personal, family, and sectional interests must be 
regarded if he would combine the heterogeneous 
elements of a party. 

But in this, as in other respects, the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light. 

There are several kinds of religious effort in 
which we need to use like discrimination. The 
Sabbath-school teacher requires to study the 
character of his scholars, as well as the meaning 
of the Bible; for in order to bring truth rightly 
in contact with any mind, we need to understand 
not only the truth, but also as nearly as possible 
the structure and the habits of that mind. Truth 
is always the same; but it has different phases 
or aspects adapted to different states of mind, 
and therefore the mind needs to be studied in 
order that the truth may be adapted to its condi- 
tion. He is the most successful preacher who 
has the best knowledge of human nature—not 
of the philosophy of mind in the abstract, though 
that is important—but of the wants, the suscep- 
tibilities, the struggles, the temptations, the rea- 
sonings, the shifts of individual minds in regard 
to religion ; and who can thus bring the truth to 
meet not only the general condition of men, but 
the particular state of individual minds that hear 
him ;—Such a preacher is a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. He is a faithful steward, giving 
to each a portion in due season. 

Now a Sabbath-school teacher needs this same 
qualification. He has before him different classes 
of mind, requiring a skillful adaptation of the 
truth to each case. One is the child of Christian 
parents, nurtured in the Gospel; another is the 
child of superstition, who by kind words and 
gifts of charity hag been attracted to the Sabbath- 
school, and is learning for the first time the way 
of salvation by Christ; a tuird has been brought 
from the home of intemperance, brutality, and 





vice, where the Sabbath is dishonored and God’s | And yet with all these excellent gifts and 
name profaned,—to be taught the very being of | large attainments, he was as keenly alive to the 
God, and the first principles of morality. With | value of religion in the soul as the humblest 
what skill must the truth be adapted to minds | Christian ; as thoroughly and vividly convinced 
trained under influences so diverse. Simply to | of Divine Realities; as calm in his confidence in 
hear a class composed of such heterogeneous | Christ, his Saviour; as unconquerable in his de- 
elements recite the same Scripture lesson, accom- | votion to what he deemed duty. His mind was 
panying it with a few general remarks and illus- | steadily guided and pervaded by religious feeling. 
trations—is to discharge very imperfectly the | And in the season of the revival of religious in- 
office of a teacher. These scholars should be | terest among the students of the College, there 
visited at their homes; it should be understood | was no one who felt the coming of the Spirit 
to what influences they are subjected during | sooner, or whose heart welcomed more warmly 
the week; what are their native dispositions, | the tokens of awakening. His calm clear words 
and what their habits ;—that thus the teacher | would then tremble at times beneath their weight 
may know best how to apply to each the word | of emotion. His usually passionless eye would 
of truth, Some must be gently won; the know- | kindle and glow with the flush of anxiety, of 
ledge of God must distill upon them like the | hope, and of urgent appeal. And we venture to 
dew ; some must be followed with great tender-| say that of all the ministers who came to the 
ness and patience; others must be admonished | College at such a time, there was no one whose 
and reproved, and snatched with an earnest and words thrilled the soul with a stronger im- 
resolute hand from the fires of temptation and | pression of sincerity and earnestness, than did 
sin that rage around them at home, and that have | those of this calm, retiring, scholarly man ; 
already kindled their youthful lusts. whom students were apt to think inapproachable 
Those who are engaged in tract distribution | and severe, and whose diligent attainments were 
and in kindred labors among the poor, the desti- illastrating abroad the name of his College. ' 
tute, and the outcast, are continually called to} By this union of religious principle and Chris- 
use discrimination in dealing with the different tian faith with remarkable force and enterprise 
classes of minds with which they come in con-| of mind, and enlarged scholarship, P rof. Fiske 
tact. The ignorant, deluded Roman Catholic, the | has made himself very memorable to his pupils 
angry and contentious bigot, the proud, self- and friends. It has been worthily recorded and 
righteous Jew, the reckless contemptuous world- delightfully illustrated in the excellent memoir 
ling, the infidel, the blasphemer—these, with all | by Pres. Humphrey ; and as there presented it 
the intermediate shades of religious character | Will be recognized by all who knew him. It 
and opinion, residing in one district, perhaps in | ¥@5 an excellence ao Tare and bright that evén 
one building, require to be approached each in a | the grave will not hide it; nay—that the grave, 
different way; some with compassion, others | by converting into the solidity of the past his 
with fear; some with gentle persuasion, others | Character and life, and presenting them to us 
with bold rebuke and warning, It is not enough | henceforth as actualized and visible, will rather 
for the tract visitor to call monthly at the door | Feveal it, and unfold it more fully, Even the 
and leave the printed page to be read or torn, he | defects of genius and character which really be- 
knows not which ;—it is not enough even to longed to Prof. Fiske, are almost hidden from 
drop a few general remarks on the subject of re- | Sight when we regard this ; and to those who 
ligion ; he should endeavor, so far as practicable, | Cherish his memory it will seem bis characteris- 
to take individuals one by one, to learn their tic quality. It was fitting that he, after seeing 
opinions, habits, modes of thought, and to apply Athens, and passing all the shores of classic 
the truth accordingly. Such a work requires | St°TY: should go up to Jerusalem to die and be 
time, and patience, and wisdom, but the salvation | tied. It was the lesson of his life, impres- 
even of one soul is worth all the care and | *¥ely summed up and symbolized in its closing 
thought that can be bestowed upon it. passage. 

The simple-minded Roman Catholic, for exam- 
ple, must be approached in such a way as not to 
alarm his prejudices; he must not be treated as 
if he were himself the Man of Sin, ani to be 
held accountable for all the crimes and abomina- 
tions of the mystery of iniquity; he must not 
be approached with sword and cudgel, as if the 
Papacy were to be annihilated in him, and all 
the vials of the Apocalypse to be poured upon 
his head ; he must not be defied to a controversy 
about tenets which he cannot comprehend ; but 
must be addressed as a poor, ignorant soul, need- 
ing a Savior, and with all tenderness and com- 
passion must be persuaded to believe in Christ. 
The hardened unbeliever, on the contrary, he 
who scoffs at religion and makes a mock of sin, 
must be warned and terrified by the terrors of the 
Lord—must be snatched with impetuous haste 
from the pit on whose brink he is sliding, and 
whose flames are flashing about him. 

This discrimination is specially called for in a 
season of revival, when many minds are thought- 
ful and are seeking instruction in duty. Thena 
a word fitly spoken may save a soul; while ill- 
timed directions may mislead, discourage, and 
destroy it. Then the bruised reed must not be 
broken; the smoking flax must not be quenched ; 
then the inquiring must be guided ; the ignorant 
instructed, the stupid aroused, the godless alarmed, 
the caviling silenced. How great is the need at 
such a time of the wisdom that is from above. 

But coupled with this discrimination respect- 
ing others, is a caution respecting ourselves. 
Hating even the garment spotted with the flesh. 
With all our compassion for the sinner, with 
all our zeal to save him, a zeal which will lead 
us into dens of filth and infamy, and to the 
very borders of the pit in order to save a soul, 
we must cherish that horror of sin which shall 
keep us from its least pollution. As under 
the Levitical law the very garment which had 
come in contact with a dead body or with a 
leprous person was to be shunned as polluted, so 
every influence and association connected witha 
dissolute, vicious life, is to be shunned as if it 
were infection. Jude would never have advised 
a Christian to go to the theater, or to exhibitions 
yet more base and demoralizing, in order to be 
able to warn others from his own observation. 
It is noble to risk one’s life to save others; man 
applauds and God rewards the deed ; but to risk 
one’s soul in saving others is suicidal, is damna- 
ble. Those who labor among the more infamous 
classes of society cannot be too watchful of 
themselves. 


“Dovustru, Morariry.—One of the editors of 
the New York Independent, in referring to the 
saloon of one of the Cunard steamers being oc- 
cupied on a Saturday evening by card players, 
remarks: ‘Although we had no disposition to 
engage in card playing, we certainly had no such 
sour prejudices against it as would have led us to 
stop itif we could have done so!’ Are we to 
understand that those who are opposed to card 
playing are merely influenced by sour prejudices * 
If card playing be not a sin, then Christians may 
safely indulge in it; and if it be a sin, then 
Christians ought to put a stop to it whenever 
they have the power.”—Presbyterian. 

The editor is “ to understand,” that in making 
quotations on which to criticise it is never honest 
to garble them; and that dishonesty or unfair- 
ness are quite as bad as card playing. Had he 
given the following sentence, which followed 
next after the one quoted, his readers would 
have learned that 

“Tt is one of those things whieh we should 
have left,as we do any form of amusement, to 
the good sense and conscience of every one 
concerned, leaving every one to do what seemed 
to him right.” 

We do not believe in card playing. We think 
it of questionable propriety among old and staid 
people, but unquestionably dangerous among the 
yeung. But “we have no such sour prejudices 
against it” as to lead us to unwise and intem- 
perate methods of checking it. We would not 
in public places, among promiscuous gatherings, 
“stop it if we could,” in any other way than 
that way which we mentioned,—and which the 
Presbyterian unfairly suppressed—viz: by leav- 
ing it to the “ good sense and conscience of every 
one concerned.” * 


—1e—_—— 


PRAYER FOR THE WEAK AND THE DEFENSE- 
LESS. 


There is in this city, and in almost every city, 
town, and village at the North, aclass of persons 
now left without the protection of Law or of So- 
ciety, liable at any moment to be seized, mana- 
cled, and carried away into slavery for life. In 
the streets of New York, in the face of day— 
though without any general knowledge of the 
fact—a man, a Christian, a husband, a father, was 
thus seized and doomed; and no man of all this 
numerous class is safe. The alarm and agitation 
among them is truly painful, but we are glad to 
see that it is coupled with prudence and decision. 
Treated by society as outcasts, left without the 
protection of Law, they can but fall back upon 
the great law of self-defense, and resolve to 
stand for their own rights and the rights of their 
families, for all that makes life a blessing. The 
community meanwhile is waking up to realize 
their condition, and to devise means for their 
relief. But succor and deliverance must come 
from God. Let them be surrounded with the 
sympathies of Christian hearts; let them be re- 
membered before God in the closet, in the family, 
in the prayer meeting, and in the church; let all 
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THE LATE PROF, FISKE, OF AMHERST, 


A tribute of affectionate and grateful regard 
to this deceased Christian and scholar, has long 
been due from that editor of this Journal who 
enjoyed at College the advantage of his instruc- 
tions, and who was afterward permitted to meet 
him oftenasa friend. It has been delayed so long, 
however, by the pressure of other more urgent 


a desire to hear her that competition—real, un- 
manufactured competition drives up the prices, 
we do not see how it can be helped; although 
we regret it on account of those in moderate cir- 
cumstances. But in time, all will, we believe, 
be enabled to hear her. As to those who have 
money we have not a particle of regret. It is 
money well spent. And if men would spare 
from the disgusting weed, and poisonous liquors 
one-half of what they spend every month, there 
are few so poor as not to be able to hear Jenny 
Lind. oa 
— 


THE NEW YORK ATHENEZOM. 


Wnder this name an elegant suite of rooms has 
been opened at 663 Broadway, in the building of 
the National Academy of Design, to be used by 
subscribers for the purposes of reading and con- 
versation. The rooms are three in number, and 
are separated from each other by semi-partitions 
and rich curtains. First in order is the conyer- 
sation-room, which is handsomely fitted up with 
lounges and rocking-chairs, and hung with a rich 
tapestry. We were sorry to learn, however, that 
smoking is to be allowed in this apartment, so 
that those who disown the noxious weed will be 
at the mercy of those who crave that pestiferous 
indulgence on all occasions. By an unfortunate 
arrangement this room is placed first, so that 
whoever would enter the reading-room must force 
his way through clouds of smoke and Sty- 
gian stench, This, however, is a mere conces- 
sion on the part of the proprietors to the sup- 
posed taste of the public; there is no place on 
the premises where spirituous liquors can be ob- 
tained, and we presume that smoking will be 
prohibited on the remonstrance of any considera- 
ble number of subscribers. The second room 
has two“large recesses, neatly fitted up for the 
accommodation of chess players, where this in- 
tellectual game can be pursued without annoy- 
ance to others, or interference from those not en- 
gaged in it. Nocard-playing will be allowed on 
the premises. 

The third room is by far the largest, and its 
appointings are truly sumptuous. The carpet is 
one of the richest we have ever seen; the cen- 
tral chandelier, with its ornamented globes and 
its thousand glass pendants, diffuses a brilliant 
yet softened light through the apartment; the 
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by assuring them that this Law will walk late. 


riously over Northern soil, but we are sure that 
its general enforcement will lead to excitemen; 
greater than ever before agitated this commun 
and we fear even to blood. 

Let every candid man declare whether we do 
not state the substantial opinion of sober and 
moderate men, Christian or secular, when we say 
that so far from turning a fugitive from thei, 
doors, betraying him to his pursuers, refusing 
him bread, money, and direction, they would, on 
the contrary, with food, and raiment, and coun- 
sel, bid him God speed, and Tejoice to see the 
baffled pursuer, open-mouthed, baying on the 
wrong scent? The very men who declare that 
we ought td obey that execrable Law, in the 
same breath declare that they sympathize with 
the slave and not with his catcher. The very 
men who declare it to be a duty to abide by Law 
and to comply with “the spirit of the Constity. 
tion,” would, every man of them, to their honor 
be it spoken, give money to help off distressed 
fugitives! The fact is that one part of our citi. 
zens take this ground: Fugitives are free, and 
Laws which restrain them are no Laws in Equity 
and shall be none in fact. These are called 
ultra. We are ourselves, in this thing, hopelessly 
ultra. The other great part of our citizens take 
ground, that even bad Laws are to be obeyed: )yy; 
when the case comes, refuse to obey them. 

We admit that there is a division of opinion 
among good men about the Law, but none at all 
about Fugitive Slaves. The very men tha: fight 
our reasonings join hands with us in aiding an! 
abetting the escape of pursued men. This Law 
has the tribute of their mouth and the slave o| 
their pocket! Are not these things go 

It was once, we fear justly, the reproach of 
the free blacks of the North that they werg ja, y 
vicious, and worthless. That reproach js tine 
passing away. Inno other equal number of oy, 
citizens, in the North, has a greater, perhays y» 
may Say, SO great, an improvement taken } ace 
within the past fifteen years. They are yey, 
rally anxious that their children should hay, 
common school education; their churches a, 
more numerousand in better condition ; they ax 
learning trades, and beginning to accumula 
property, and to become freeholders. Fugitiv: 
slaves, usually the smartest, the most enter 
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ceiling is frescoed in delicate wreaths of flowers 
surrounded by gilded moldings; the walls are 
clothed with a rich figured velvet paper, and the 
windows hung with heavy crimson drapery ; the 
lounges, sofas and rocking-chairs are of plush, 
corresponding in color with the curtains, and the 
whole effect is that of the drawing-room of a 
palace. Indeed, the architect having been exiled 
by royalty from Germany, seems to have studied 
to reproduce the palace-chambers of Europe in 
the new world. Among the fixtures of this 
room are two beautifully ornamented fire-places, 
with mantels of cast-iron and plate glass, fur- 
nished by Chilson, Allen, Walker & Co. 

The reading-room will be supplied with the 
leading newspapers and periodicals of every na- 
tion and language, and will be kept with the ut- 
most regard to neatness, promptness, and order. 
The price of subscription is $12 perannum. We 
hope the enterprise will be generously sustained. 
Nowhere can one gain so much intellectual im- 
provement at so cheap arate. Young men con- 
fined to business through the day, might spend 
one or two evenings weekly at this Atheneum 
with great advantage, and merchants who are 
too busy for consecutive reading, would find ita 
profitable improvement for a few leisure hours to 
gather up the fruits of thinking minds in the 
leading reviews. The only temptation connected 
with the establishment for men of families is 
that it may draw them away too much from 
home; but the reading room may be enjoyed 
without interfering with domestic duties, and 
may even be made to minister to the intellectual 
profit of the family. 


LIBRARY FOR AMHERST COLLEGE. 


ieee cen 

An effort is now being made to raise a sum 
sufficient to establish a good library at Amherst. 
Fifteen thousand dollars are wanted for the books, 
and an equal amount for the fire-proof building 
in which tokeepthem. The Alumni and friends 
of the College should carry the movement to im- 
mediate success. It is important and worthy on 
every account; for the College, with its students 
and professors ; for the ministers and professional 
men around the College and the whole adjacent 
community; for the reputation of the College 
abroad. Amherst greatly needs such a library. 
She overflows with curiosities in the Natural 
History line ; and her philosophical apparatus is 
at least respectable and sufficient. But nooks 
she has not, and greatly wants. The exquisitely 
preserved beetles and reptiles with which her 
shelves are loaded, and with which the dreams 
of her graduates are haunted after commencement 
—exceedingly interesting as they no doubt are 
to those whose acquaintance is extensively en- 
tomological—are no compensation for the afflu- 
ent and magnificent Library, rich in all treasured 
wisdoms, moralities, legislations and song, which 
she ought by this time to have begun to accumu- 





pulpits that have not the fear of politicians and 
of political journals before their eyes, give utter- 
ance to the prayer that the God who hates vio- 
lence and oppression, would guard and keep 
these weak and defenseless outcasts, 


——- oe —— 


JENNY LIND. 


“ At these rates very few of our citizens can 
afford to hear Jenny Lind. Thousands who 
would wish to hear her, who would enjoy and 
appreciate her music, and who, we venture to 
add, ought by some arrangement to be favored 
with a seat at one of her concerts, will be ef- 
fectually barred the privilege by the present ex- 
orbitant price of tickets,a price kept up, we 
think, both by the folly of our citizens, and by 
the ambition of Mr. Barnum to make a little more 
money than he ought to make by a movement of 
this nature. But we are talking against wind 
and tide, and might as well stop. I[t is some 
consolation that the more Mr. Barnum gets, the 
more the sweet singer will get, for he is obliged 
to divide with her, and the more she will have 
for her noble charities.” —Congregationalist. 

We perceive in the closing lines a softening 
tone. Our friends are already being tempt- 
ed by enthusiasm. We warn them to hold fast, 
or they will soon be adrift, and like all of us in 
these parts, be swept down the stream of popu- 
lar admiration. A fine woman, with a right 
noble heart, gifted with a voice which is likened, 
in turn, to all the most beautiful sounds of na- 
ture; with unimpeachable virtue where men 
have almost learned to regard looseness as inevi- 
table; and with a beneficence which leaves the 
munificence of crowned heads, and of nobles, 
immeasurably beneath her; and who enthusias- 
tically employs her preéminent gifts not alone 
for the pleasure of men, certainly not for her own 
pecuniary advantage, but, with wisdom and hear- 
ty earnestness for the sake of ameliorating hu- 
man suffering and educating the ignorant,—such a 
woman is not a common personage. Weare not 
particularly fond of crowds and officious homage ; 
we are not of habits which lead us to shout 
and clap; and we must bear the shame, even, of 
having sat under the full sweep of Jeany Lind’s 
rain of chrystal drops of sound, without losing 4 
particle of self-possession. But, if it would be 
right to throng about Queen Victoria should 
she land here; or to surge about the President 
of these United States; or to pursue Henry Clay 
almost beyond endurance with enthusiastic greet- 
ings—then it is right to give this remarkable 
woman a like greeting and even @ yet warmer 
one. 

If she were a dancing nymph, whose virtue 
was as elastic as her muscles; if she were a mere 
musical wonder reaping enormous riches; if she 
were a handsome woman charming the senses of 
crowds by her grace and guise, we should pro- 
test. But, Jenny Lind, if we understand her 
desires and aims, is employing a resplendent 
musical genius in the most noble accordance 
with the spirit of the Gospel. In her we behold 
a spectacle of eminent genius employing its magic 
mented by his additions—are the willing and | power in the elevation of the human race. And 
unanimous witnesses. His learning was not we are glad and thrice glad that such a woman 
dead, either. . It Was vital and fresh ; always at | awakens the deepest sympathies of the commun- 


calls, that it would perhaps have passed from 
mind altogether except for a recent recurrence 
to his journal, in tracing the anticipated course 
over the East of the colleague of the writer now 
abroad—who was also the friend and seminary- 
classmate of Prof. Fiske. The delightful me- 
moir by Dr. Humphrey, with its clear analysis of 
the character and powers of its lamented subject, 
and its vivid openings of his intellectual and re- 
ligious life, has now been so long upon our 
Table that a notice of it under the proper head 
would scarcely be appropriate. We will put 
into this form, therefore, the few words we have 
to say. 

The noticeable thing in the character of Prof. 
Fiske, now that one looks back to it as expressed 
in his life, was the union in it of unusual at- 
tainments, and a most strictly scholarly habit: 
with true, earnest and steady piety. He was 
a student of indefatigable industry ; whom no 
difficulties deterred; who needed no excite- 
ments of popular acclamation to carry him 
forward; who studied, because he loved and re- 
joiced in the work; and who bent to it with a 
resolution that scarcely knew relaxation, even 
when adversity and sorrow were breaking upon 
him, and when sickness had entered and had 
mastered his frame. And yet the absorbing pur- 
suits of the student never trenched upon the time 
which he allotted to meditation, and to devo- 
tional exercise; and in the midst of all his pro- 
fessional occupations, he was as eager for growth 
in grace and in Divine knowledge, as if he 
knew nothing of the fascinations of Literature. 

He was a man of rare powers, too, in his depart- 
ment. He had a keenly analytic and scrutiniz- 
ing mind, that saw clearly, and reasoned acutely, 
and dissected exactly. An error in logic was 
never safe under his grasp. His perception of 
its fallacy rose almost to intuition. And yet he 
could construct as well as criticise. He wrought 
out systems for himself, while he examined and 
explained the theories of others ; and was never 
so much at home as when expounding and illus- 
trating some doctrine that he had developed, or 
that he had accepted from others with a thorough- 
ness of understanding that made it all and inti- 
mately his. His range of view was really a 
wide one, while the accuracy of his perception 
at the particular points was almost microscopic. 

He was a man of keen wit, too; and of vari- 
ous and most interesting conversational powers. 
And though so retiring in his manner as to seem 
almost a recluse, and to repel his students at 
times injuriously from him, in the drawing room 
or on the journey, when he felt perfectly at 
home, he was among the most delightful com- 
panions one could ever meet; rapid in thought, 
suggestive, witty, acute, and at times very forci- 
ble in argument and manner. Of the variety 
and extent of his acquisitions, the scholars of 
our country and of England,—who have so long 
been profiting by that edition of Eschenberg’s 
Manual, whose value was so greatly aug- 
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hand, and in readines# for use, ity. As to the price to be paid—if there ig sueh 
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late. Excellently and specially appropriate is it 
that now, at this conjuncture, the loss of the ac- 
complished occupant of one of her chief chairs 
should be thus made up to her. 

We are heartily for the movement; in desire 
and pocket. 


—— +e 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL AT ITS WORK. 


We can hardly believe that intelligent men in 
the South ever expected that the Fugitive Slave 
Bill would amount to much, practically, in 


restoring their runaway slaves. We have rea- 
son to know that some of the most influential 
legislators who aided in passing the bill, pre- 
scribed it rather as a soothing, innocuous draught 
for the South, than as a real medicine for their 
alleged ills. They knew the temper of the times 
too well to expect much from it in the North. 

The case of James Hallett, the facts of whose 
case are detailed in our news’ columns, has led 
some prominent papers in this city to make re- 
presentations to the South, no doubt with the 
belief of their truth, which will deceive our fel- 
low-citizens there, and work mischief and not 
peace. A morning paper of note held this lan- 
guage on the day subsequent to Hallett’s abduc- 
tion : 

“ Northen men cannot rejoice in the surrender 
of slaves, abstractly considered ; but they ought 
to rejoice that the spirit of the Constitution 1s, at 
length, complied with, and that we no longer 
stand in the attitude of covenant-breakers. 

Two days later, the same paper said : 

“ The advocates of a‘ higher law,’ or rather of 
no law except such as they may individually ap- 
prove, earn that however many enactments 
might be passed by Congress, the provision of 
the Constitution requiring the surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves could not be enforced in the Northern 
States. Yet almost within a stone’s throw from the 
spot whence was issued the declaration, that ‘ no 
enactments will be of any use,—‘ every yeoman 
along the valleys will run the slave and trip the 
shameless hunter, —James Hallett was tried and 
convicted of being a slave, and was removed 
from the city in the broad face of day, to the 
place whence he fled, without the least attempt 
at resistance on the part of the prophet or any of 
his subordinates or dependants.” 





This language can only deceive the South. It 
is expressive of individual opinion, doubtless ; 
of the opinion of a class of men in the North. 
But it does not express the views of the majority. 
It does not foreshadow the fate of that bill of 
National Disgrace. Indeed, that same paper, but 
one day later, contains accounts of public excite- 
ment rapidly rising in various places ; and of the 
Whig Convention of Massachusetts, at Worces- 
ter, in which such cautious, conservative, aged 
men as Judge Barton, said that “he held itin ex- 
ecration, and that no law that did away with 
those two great bulwarks of liberty, the trial by 
Jury and the Habeas Corpus act, could be sus- 
tained here.” : 

This is not auspicious for “ covenant” keeping 
—when the covenant is denied, the thing cove- 
is sought to be executed, a legislative felony ! 
We not only do not choose to delude the South 


prising, else they had not dared to achieve thei: 
\iberty, are no exception. They fall into work 

they seek honest menial employments ; they are 
our best waiters, and honorably fill many humble 
offices of usefulness in society. The number o 

these Fugitives is greater than is generally sup 
posed. There are in New York city probably 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand fy 

gitive slaves usefully employed; in Boston, 
scarcely less. In places like Albany, Worcester, 
Utica, Buffalo, from two to five hundred. | js 
now upon the eve of winter. The single man 
can flee to Canada. Women and children cannot 
go without money, without place, occupation, o1 
provision, except with the most disastrous suffer 

ing. Weask the most sober, the most prudent and 
conservative men, do you believe that these thou- 
sands of men can be overtaken in our midst, dis 

persed they know not whither, or seized and car 

ried back to the South, the expenses paid by the 
government, and so by us in part; and no ex 
citement arise which will convulse society to 
its foundations? Can such a Law be exe 
cuted? Is it right, is it honest, jor influential 
papers to delude the South, and by disappoint 
ment stir up fiercer anger ¢ 

Besides these practical aspects, there are rea 
sons intrinsic to the bill, that will make it a 
loathing, and will, when it comes to be {fully 
known, make it, we believe, the most odious Act 
with which flagitious legislation ever abused 
public confidence. 

One would have thought that an end so atro 
cious as this legal slave trade—as much worse 
than African, as it is worse to steal a man con 
scious of worth and eager for liberty than it would 
be to steal a wild savage, ignorant of rights and 
dignities—should have been sought in the most 
gentle and unobtrusive ways. Butno. It breaks 
in upon the community like a hyena. [t pros 
trates the great barriers which civilization lias 
erected about individual rights—the habeas cor 
pus act, the right of trial by jury, and often prac 
tically the right to confront one’s accusers. That 
nothing might be wanting to render an infa 
mous thing consistently infamous throughout, 
the bill provides a bribe of five dollars to the 
commissioner for every man tried, and ten foi 
every man convicted! Five dollars for acquittal 
and twice as much for conviction ! 

Here is a government agent, with the powers 
of a civil court, whose salary depends upon the 
number of cases he can bring before him, and 
doubles whenever he convicts the arraigned 
Who would go before a court of his country if 
he knew that the judge had a pecuniary interest 
in his conviction’ And yet the rights and libe: 
ties of thousands and thousands of men are 
under this bill, to be adjudicated, without tia 
by jury, without appeal, upon testimony unreg 
ulated, save by the judgment of the commissione! 
who is made personally and pecuniarily interest 
ed in every conviction ! 

There is one deep lower yet. If a wretch 
endeavoring to escape the fangs of this venomous 
reptile, this coil of serpents, be aided by a hu 
mane man, heavy fines and bonds await such 
beneficence ! 

Ought they to be deemed prudent men or sale 
guides who assure the South that such a law 
will be executed in the North ? 

Yet there are some reasons why we foo 
joice in the execution of this Law 

We are glad, because every slave taken trom 
our midst back to slavery is an appea) to humanity 
against oppression. [tis bringing the abomina 
tion of slavery to our very door. We are no 
obliged now to stretch our eyes across the ocean 
to Africa to see men snatched up as they fly from 
burning villages or captured in war, and shipped 
for Christian markets. Slave catching may now 
be pursued in New York, in Boston, in Pitts 
burgh, in Cincinnati. It requires but two lying 
witnesses to doom any black man, It required 
only three hours to convert @ respectable, hon 
est, industrious free laborer in our streets into a 
slave under the plantation lash. When these 
things are done in the South they get cool before 
they reach us; but now we are to have slave 
hunting, slave-catehing and slave-making on ov! 
own premises, Is it by such means that the publi 
mind isto be quieted? Is this the way to avol’ 
and allay excitement, of which certain presses 
have had such dread ¢ Will there be no violence 
no bloodshed among those poor fugitives whore 
love of liberty is as strong as ours, and who, 
like us, would sooner die than go into slavery 
Are the arguments to which we are to yield ou 
anti-slavery doctrines, irons on honest me! 
wrists; families broken up—a Hallet a! 0% 
blow struck out of the catalogue of mem, 
wife and children left without even the privuet® 
of saying farewell? Are these to be means ’ 
gtace to all who have agitated the public in the 
matter of slavery * 

We ‘ rejoice,’ too, that we are spared any fur 
ther argument against the abominations o! the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. That bill is now pleading 
against itself, The Law, doing its work, is the 
only argument needed for men whose hearts are 
flesh. While the bill was at Washington it was 
a mere shadow. It was not possible to make 
our citizens feel that the public men, whom they 
revered, could give voice and vote for anything 
really inimical to liberty. But it is no shadow 
now. The Law stands in our streets—with eye 
of fire searching every trembling black man with 
feet of wind it pursues, and with hands of iron 
grasps him. The bill is in our courts. The officers 
obey it, Judges and commissioners are crouch- 
ing before it. Slavery has its guardian ae 
spreading its dragon wings over the bench - 
justice, and beneath its frown our officials ~~ 
and yield! Overawed, they will give up the ola . 
that is no slave, but of right, in his own eee 
and by the blood of Christ, a freeman ! It 18 
good for our reflecting men to see these things. 
We protested against the bill while it was a 
ing in birth. Our words only brought reproac - 
Since, then, the thing must come, we are giad, 
we ‘rejoice, that sober and humane ar ar 
deal no longer with an abstraction, but are Forces 
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see a living Law feeding on injustice, and 
spewing blood in our streets. 

We ‘rejoice 

liberty, who have bee 


. to slavery; 
sent back to siaverys ” 
They return missionaries, tea 


n made intelligent by it, if 
will not go as they came, 


escape wherever 
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ward ;—prison®, 
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the infection from plantation to plantation! 


We solemnly appeal to Christians of every 
{| sober and humane men unwrenched 
by party feelings, to all that love man, to behold 
and ponder this iniquity which is done among 
' Shall an army of wretched victims, without 
acrime, unconvicted of wrong, pursuing honest 
occupations, be sent back to a loathed and detes- 
Here is no ‘ abstract’ question. 
We ask you, shall men now free—shall members 
of the church—shall children from the school — 
shall even ministers of the Gospel—be seized, 
ironed, and in two hours be on the road to a ser- 


name, to 4 


us 


table slavery t 


yitude to them worse than death ? 


For our own selves, we do not hesitate to say, 
what every man who has a spark of manhood 
in him will say with us, that no force should 
Before we 
| yield ourselves, or go away to linger and 
jong for death, through burning years of injus- 


pring us into such horrible bondage. 


wou 


» that men who have tasted of 


chers of liberty and 
they go. Put them in prison, put 
es, and send them in gangs south- 
irons, travel, and the biting lash 
will never obliterate what they have learned. It 
rful Providence that the South should 

4 their shrewdest slaves to the North, until 
ns e become thoroughly trained to liberty, 
send for them to come back, and spread 


from porter-drinking artizans that in such a case 
they would pronounce upon the firm and its por- 
ter. It would seem, however, that Messrs. Bar- 
clay & Co. are not wholly at issue with their 
people in the matter, for it is stated that Hay- 
sed name has been erased from the visiting 

The refined and fastidious of the Liberals are 
a little concerned that Haynau should have been 
hurt at all; they would have preferred that he 
should have only been pelted with discordant 
sounds: but those who have more vivid recollec- 
tions of the brutalities and crimes of this man— 
atrocities not covered by the conventionalities of 
the state of war—do not affect to regret that he 
should have been made to feel both pain and 
terror. 

The inn-keeper to whom he was chiefly in- 
debted for refuge and protection, called upon the 
marshal at his hotel, and sent up his card; but 
the bruised and mortified hero had not the grace 
to receive him, or to offer even polite acknow- 
ledgments for the great services rendered. 

Tue Fverrive Stave Bit. vow passing, or 
probably passed, at Washington, is the subject 
of comment in the daily press. Some of its en- 
actments are perfectly astounding and wholly 
incredible to the English mind. The “right” of 
slaveholders to hold the bodies of men as “ pro- 
perty "—to produce, or cause to be produced, 
human offspring for the purposes of traffic, wholly 
irrespective of moral obligation, and in oblivion 
of all the dear relationships of life—these 


tice, we would die a thousand deaths. Every | “rights” we cannot here accept other than as 
house should be our fortress; and when fortress | hideous wrongs; but when it is seen that the 
an! refuge failed us, then our pursuers should | “rights” of Southern slaveholders are assumed 


reiease Our 


Who shall deny these feelings and 


slavery 
such refuge to a black man *? 

With such solemn convictions, no Law, impi- 
ous, infidel to God and humanity, shall have 
respect or observance at our hands. We desire 
no collision with it. We sball not rashly dash 
upon it. We shall not attempta rescue, nor inter- 


We 
prefer to labor peaceably for its early repeal, 


rupt the officers, if they do not interrupt us. 


meanwhile saving from its merciless jaws as 
But in those provis- 
ions which respect aid to fugitives, may God do 
so to us, yea and more also, if we do not spurn 
itas we would any other mandate of Satan. If 
in God’s Providence fugitives ask bread or shel- 
ter, raiment or conveyance, at our hands, my 
own children shall lack bread before they ; my 
own flesh shall sting with ccld ere they shall 


many Victims as we can. 


jack raiment. I will both shelter them, conceal 
them, or speed their flight; and while under my 
shelter, or under my convoy, they shall be to me 


as my own flesh and blood; and whatsoever de- 
fense | would put forth for my own children, 
that shall these poor, despised and persecuted 
creatures have in my house or upon the road. 
The man who shall betray a fellow creature to 
ce, who shall obey this law to the peril of 
his soul, and to the Joss of his manhood, were 
he brother, son, or father, shall never pollute my 
hand with grasp of hideous friendship, or cast 
his swarthy shadow across my threshold! For 
such service to those whose helplessness and 
poverty make them peculiarly God’s children, | 
shall cheerfully take the pains and penalties of 
this Bill. Bonds and fines shall be honors; im- 
prisonment and suffering will be passports to 
fame, not long to linger! 





It is a joy and glory 
to believe that in these sentiments, substantially, 
the citizens of the North solemnly acquiesce. 


bhdM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
Boston, Sept. 30. 


THE INVASION OF CANADA. 


A party of Bostonians, to the number of about 
1600, left the city on Wednesday morning last, 
for the purpose of making a descent upon Mon- 
They were forwarded from 
the station of the Fitchburg Rail-Road company 


treal and Quebec 


at five dollars a head for the entire excursion out 
ani back, to the first named city, and seven dol- 
lays 10 the last. . This excursional miracle was 
wrought under the auspices of Mr. Burr, of 
“seven mile mirror” notoriety, who deserves 
gold medais from all the Railroads and Hotels, 
for his astonishing faculty of setting other peo- 
ple in motion. It is really to be hoped that he 
will get up an excursion to the old country be- 
fore he has done with the business, and ticket 


us all for our next summer vacation—by the 
Liverpool liners or the Collins steamers—to Lon- 


don and back for $100. 


By telegraphic dispatches received since the 
arrival of this detachment we learn that Lower 


Canada is in a state of siege, though the /arder 


are the ouly things upon which our people are 


inveterate in their attacks. 


THE MUSICAL EPIDEMIC, 


All things considered, we are as well as could 


be expected, since the arrival of Jenny Lind. 
We are a little excited upon our three hills—a 
very little—but by no means so badly off as 
people think who judge of us entirely by the 


$625 symptom, The weather was exceedingly un- 


favorable on the evening of her first concert, 


and partly on this account speculators who had 
counted on a rise upon the auction prices of seats 
Every seat and standing 
place in the Temple, however, is said to have 
been occupied, and the audience are reporie! 


got badly taken in. 


to have even more than realized their high ex 
pectations. 


proach, apparently to her great discomfort. She 


souls to the hands of God who guve 
them, before they should degrade them by a living 


Miss Lind is persecuted by some 
very absurd and annoying people whose position 
happens to give them an opportunity of ap- 


to extend so far as to compel the free people of 
the Free States to become men-hunters, and 
make the executive and the courts of law over- 
seers and jailors in behoof of slave owners, pre- 
tended slave owners, or speculating ruffians— 
when it is said that at Washington senators and 
representatives are legislating in such a sense— 
then the Englishman stands aghast ; and if he is 
not permitted to disbelieve, then comes horror, 
loathing, and indignation, and the glorious idea 
of the American Union is transformed into some- 
thing more abhorrent than aughi Russia or Aus- 
tria can show. 

Closer and closer are the English people drawn 
to the States, more and more are they repelled, 
when this great national crime, these cherished 
“domestic institutions” are ever and anon un- 
veiled before them. 


The Times of this day has a temperate and 
well-written article on the eubject, and notes 
especially that the slavery qiiéstion is not receiv- 
ing that peaceful solution which a series of great 
American statesmen had confidently hoped for, 
and which, it may be added, millions in Europe 
had desired, for the honor and safety of the 
United States. In addition to the indications 
which the slave bill affords, reference is made to 
two or three special cases, to show the spirit 
animating the defenders of the “ rights” of slave- 
holders. Thus the grossly abusive comments of 
a very discreditable New York paper on a recent 
meeting at Cazenovia are reproduced ; and Eng- 
lish readers are made to see the advocates of 
emancipation pelted as if revolting criminals, and 
the meeting described as the most barefaced, im- 
pudent, and presumptuous exhibition of fanati- 
cism and treason (/) which was ever perpetrated ! 
The case of William Williams, and the comments 
of the Express—of the twenty-five negroes who 
appear to have been permitted to hire themselves 
under the authority of municipal law, but in 
contravention of State law,—these cases are 
further cited to show that there is a state of 
feeling wholly inconsistent with the hope of a 
peaceful and gradual removal of what, to Euro- 
pean apprehension, threatens to become a deep- 
seated and dangerous ulcer in the vitals of the 
commonwealth. 

The closing portion of the remarks of the 
Times is a little curious; the tone is subdued, 
and it may almost be understood as proposing 
that the utterance of American opinion in respect 
to the political and social evils of Europe should 
cease, European, and English philanthropists in 
particular, ceasing to protest agaiast the dark 
and threatening evil of American slavery. ‘The 
evident and admitted failure” spoken of is not 
so evident, nor to be admitted ; simply because 
no great effort, looking steadily into the future, 
bas been made by the Americans to “ get out of 
their difficulty.’ The paragraph is as follows: 








“The freest and most enlightened people in 
the world, as it delights to call itself, is content 
with the old repressive policy which on this side 
the Atlantic has so often ended in a violent 
catastrophe. It is hardly our place to say what 
can be done. Quisque suos patimur manes. We 
; | have our own evil heritage of difficulties to deal 
with, and must leave the Americans to theirs. 
Nay, it is from their British origin that they in- 
herit slavery. We give them what they are now 
forced to deal with as a great and miserable 
fact—the degradation and bondage of two (?) 
million fellow-citizens. This should moderate 
the tone of British criticism on the subject. On 
the other hand, the evident and admitted failure 
of the Americans to get out of their difficulty 
should teach them a little more modesty in their 
remarks upon the social evils of England and 
other European countries. We certainly are not 
very successful in our treatment of debased and 
unfortunate populations, but the Americans are 
not the people to reprove us on this point.” 


Certain is it that the full influence for good of 
America upon old, worn-out and suffering Europe 
cannot be exercised until the Americans, who 
can do everything well, address themselves 
heartily to the work of “getting out of their 
difficulty.” Let them do this, and the difficulty 
will disappear, and they may then with effect 
reprove “us,” the governing classes of Kurope, 


x < - , — 
be dismissed. Whereupon came intimations 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Eriscopa, Convertion.—The Convention of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New 
York met in this city on Wednesday, Sept. 25. Rev. 
W. Creighton, D.D., was chosen President, and Rev. 
Dr. Haight Secretary. Rey. Mr. Parks offered a se- 
ries of resolutions in regard to the case of Bishop 
Onderddnk, complaining of the tardy course of the 
House of Bishops, and declaring it inexpedient to in- 
vite any other bishop to perform episcopal functions 
within the diocese. But the resolutions were after- 
wards withdrawn, as was one embracing merely the 
last point. Mr. John Jay called up the question of 
the exclusion of two colored churches from the Con- 
vention, and made an elaborate speech in confutation 
of the majority report of the Committee in 1847. Mr. 
Harrison, of Trinity, Mr. J.C. Spencer, Mr. Livingston, 
Mr. Brewlish and Rey. Dr. Hawks, contended that this 
question of the admission of these churches was not 
in order, not having been continued in the regular 
way as unfinished business f-om 1847 to 1850. This 
view was sustained by the chair, and the pro; osition 
was withdrawn by Mr. Jay, with the declaration that 
he would take some occasion to bring it up in a dif- 
ferent form hereafter. The Standing Committee 
chosen, consists of Rev. Drs. Berrian, M‘Vickar, 
Seabury and Haight, with Hon. Samuel Jones, Mur- 
ray Hoffman, G. C. Verplanck and Floyd Smith, 
Delegates to General Convention, Rev. Drs. Sher- 
wood, Higbee, Seabury and Creighton, and Hon. §. 
Jones, M. Hoffman, W. H. Harrison and J. Burnet. 
At the close on Thursday, the chair congratulated 
the Convention on the harmonious termination of its 
proceedings. The Gloria in Excelsis was sung by the 
congregation. Prayers were read by the President, 
and the Convention adjourned sine die. 
A public meeting on behalf of the several diocesan 
societies was held on Wednesday evening. The re- 
ceipts of the Bible and Prayer-Book Society have 
diminished, being only $4,879, of which $1,000 was 
from country and $684 from city churches, and $2,500 
sales and $695 from donations. The sales were 256 
Bibles, 244 Testaments and 3,864 Prayer-Books; the 
grants 672 Bibles, 760 Testaments and 8,677 Prayer- 
Books: The receipts for Domestic Missions were 
$4,431, and there is $1,083 due to missionaries. The 
number of stations is 39, of missionaries 28, and va- 
cant stations 11. Students of Divinity 41, at an ex- 
pense of $4,000, chiefly from endowments. 





American Misstonary AssociaTion.— The fourth 
annual meeting of this Society, was held at Roches- 
ter, in the State-street Congregational church, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 24. Hon. William Johnson, of 
Massachusetts, President in the chair. The afternoon 
was occupied in reading the reports. 


It appeared by an abstract read by the Treasurer, 
Lewis Tappan, that the receipts the past year exceed- 
ed the receipts of the previous year, $3,100; the ag- 
gregate being $26,159 56; and that the sum has been 
wholly expended in sustaining the different missions, 
in sustaining the monthly paper, in compensation to 
agents, the Secretary, the office, &c. The balance 
unexpended being only $22. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, oc- 
casioned by recent severe illness, the Annual Report, 
the reading of which occupied the close attention of 
the meeting for two hours, was read by Mr. Tappan. 
It appears that the number of Foreign Missions now 
under the care of the A. M. A. is five; the number of 
stations ten; the number of ordained missionaries 
twelve; male assistants eleven; female assistants 
twenty ; number of laborers sent out from this coun- 
try forty-three; number appointed last year ten; 
number of missionaries under appointment seven ; 
whole number employed in the foreign field, or about 
to go there, fifty-one; and the whole number of 
churches gathered nine. One missionary has died 
the past year, Mrs. Brooks, ir Africa. Missions are 
established at Kaw-'iendi, Africa; Bangkok, Siam ; 
Sandwich Islands; Jamaica; and among the Ojibway 
Indians at Cass and Winnepeg Lakes. 

Twenty-three missionaries have been sustained in 
whole or part in the Home field the past year, viz: 
In Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, and New York, and one missionary to the col- 
ored population of the city of New York. A mis- 
sionary is now on his way to New Mexico. Two col- 
porteurs have been employed in Kentucky, alternate- 
ly, to distribute the Bible among the Slaves. Encour- 


fected both in the Foreign and Home fields; the 
churches formed ; the souls converted; the number of 
childrea in Sabbath Schools, &c. 

On Thursday, the day was spent in discussing and 
adopting a series of resolutions presented by the 
committee to whom the annual reports had been re- 
ferred. 

These resolutions acknowledged the continued 
smiles of the Head of the Church upon the associa- 
tion and its missionaries ; alluded to its permanent 
charactor, and declared that in similar principles is 
the life and prosperity of all missionary efforts; that 
the missionary cause 1s not advancing relatively with 
the wealth, intelligence and commercial enterprise of 


and yet, without an application of the principles of 
the Gospel in all their fullness, no amount of means 
and no number of missionaries will be of any value; 


formity to the world, and a greater regard to the law 
of God before the world will be converted ; that there 
is a higher law than human enactments, and that no 
man is at liberty to obey laws that contravene God’s 
laws ; that our sympathies are due to those who haz- 
ard their liberty or lives in obeying God and showing 
mercy to the poor; and that the Christianity of this 
nation is about to be tested in view of the recent act 
of Congress for making the whole Free States a 
hunting ground for fugitive slaves, equally opposed 
to the Constitution of the country and the law of the 
living God. 

Both evenings were occupied with public meetings, 
which were held in the First Baptist church. On 
Wednesday evening was the Annual Sermon, by 
Rey. C. B. Boynton, of Cincinnati, from Matt. 10 : 34, 
“ Think not that I am come to send peace,” &. The 
leading idea, that although harmony is the ultimate 
result of the conflict with Satan, agitation must be 
the immediate effect of every advance of the cause of 
Christ. He maintained that, whenever, in the past, a 
religion truly reflecting the Divine character has been 
preached, commotion and conflict have been the most 
striking; and moral conquest and peace, though the 
ultimate, only the subsequent and often the least ob- 
vious results. The examples and the preaching of 
the prophets, of Christ, of the Apostles, and of prim- 
itive Christian ministers, established this point. That 
whenever an impure Gospel, one failing to express 
the Divine character in all respects, to oppose all sin 
and maintain all righteousness has been declared, an 
amnesty from violent hostilities has been the apparent 
but defeat the actual result. The histories of the 


attempted to go through the great fair—but the 
Mayor and some others were necessitated to make 
so many preliminary flourishes with their white 
kids—that the audience present penetrated her 
incog., and thronged so rudely about herthat she 
fairly took to flight and sought refuge in her car- 


on account of our political and social evils. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
Among the letters addressed to the Peace Con- 
gress was one from the venerable philosopher 
and cosmopolite, Humboldt. 


It did not reach 


preaching of the Jesuits, of the efforts of a time-serv- 
ing church, since the Reformation, and of the opera- 
tions of Missionary Societies, which have hesitated to 
rebuke such sins as slavery, polygamy and caste, 
proved this position. He considered the principles of 
the society he was addressing, truthful exponents of 


riage. The serenade on Saturday evening was 
spoiled by the rude rush of the multiude. Among 
other doings, the “ Musical Fund Association” 
have made themselves honorary members of Jenny 
She will give three concerts 
this week; The net proceeds for the sale of 


by acclamation. 


seats for to-morrow evening is stated to be 
$15,000. 
ITEMS, 


Rev. 8. Harris, of Conway, has declined a call 
to the First Congregational church in Lawrence, 


left vacant by the dismission of Mr. Whiting 


Rev. Mr. Field, of Danvers, has rece'ved a 
tail to Troy, N. Y., which it is said he will not 


accept, 


Rev. Mr. Badington has returned from his 


European tour with improved health. 


Morton. 
ee 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Eneranp, Sept. 13, 1850. 
RETREAT OF HAYNAU. 


In the absence of any event of greater im- 
portance, the affair of General Haynau has con- 
tinued to form the prominent topic ; it has been 
fruitful in the production of letters and leading 
articles in the newspapers. There have been 
generally hearty expressions of concurrence in 
the sentence upon the “ Austrian Butcher,” 
promptly pronounced and executed by the peo- 
ple of Southwark. The Times and other organs 
of the aristocracy express much virtuous indig- 
nation that “English hospitality” should have 
taken so unusual a form in the case of one who 
vaited to the highest military designations those 
of woman-flogger and hangman; and they en- 
deavor to lessen the weight of what undoubtedly 
is the expression of universal popular feeling, 
by pretending that the rough-and-ready people | continent, and in the inde 
of Bankside knew nothing of the marshal or of 
his atrocities. The accounts of these have been 
reproduced, and put to shame the apologists of 


the sanguinary tool of the Austrian cabal. 


Most significant of all, Haynav was advised 
to take himself off; and accordingly, five days 
Since, he relieved England of his hated presence. 
It was stated, as if by authority, that the great 
London firm had put all their people under arrest, 
80 to speak, and that those who might have 
stimulated the work-people to the assault would 


et bet ee 


Frankfort in time to be read, but was published 
yesterday. He pleads his advanced age, which 
warns him to complete his work, as the reason 
which compelled him, with regret, to be absent 
from a meeting having so noble an aim. He 
had verbally expressed this regret to M. Vischers 
and Messrs. Burritt and§Richard. He refers to 
the general peace so long enjoyed and to the 
successful efforts to avert a general European 
war, as proving that the ideas of the Congress 
are in accordance with the sentiments called forth 
. | and diffused by the increased culture of humanity. 
He then glances at the results of advancing Chris- 
tian civilization in Europe—at “disgraceful legis- 
lation” and an “infamous system of slavery” 
extirpated by the labors of enlightened humanity. 
The paragraph is striking, not only from the 
comparison and contrast which is made, but also 
from its indirectly ranking the Southern States 
of North America with the kingdoms of Europe 
in the first middle ages, when brutal violence 
and wild outbursts were the chief characteristics. 
Hear the old philosopher, the man of two worlds, 
who is no “ fanatic,” but almost passionless, 
while he incidentally, and without even naming 
American slavery, pronounces the system to be 
“infamous” and contrary to the benevolent de- 
signs of “a superior power :” 


“ How much mildness of manners and an im- 


confined within narrower limits the wild out- 
bursts of physical violence may be seen by com- 

ring the first middle with modern times. 
The whole history of the past shows that, under 
the protection of a superior power, a long- 
nourished yearning after a noble aim, in the lile 
of nations, will at length find its consummation. 
Has not a disgraceful Rar conniving at— 
yea, encouraging the infamous system of slavery 
a 





a 
nd the traffic in human beings, at least on our 
ndent States of for- 
mer Spanish America, yielded to the united efforts 
of the better part of mankind ?” 








proved order in the organization of States have | tary 


the Divine character, and its plans just representa- 
tives of the true Gospel method. In conclusion, he 
exhorted his brethren of the society to maintain their 
organization, because both of its principles and of its 
adaptation to the necessities of the times, assuring 
them that to be steadfast was to succeed. 

On Thursday evening, after prayer by Rev. S. W. 
Streeter, addresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. Bard- 
well, of the Ojibway mission, Mr. Tefft, about to join 
the African mission, and Messrs. Boynton, Goodell, 
and Muier. A delightful harmony prevailed through- 
ont all the meetings; the principles of the association 
were amply discussed, and a spirit of brotherly love 
and of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ seemed to fi!l 
all hearts with a marked determination to sustain this 
organization. 





ANNIVERSARIES IN Franxitn Co., Mass.—The 
benevolent societies of this county held their annual 
meeting on the 17th ult., at Conway. Able and in- 
teresting addresses were made in favor of the follow- 
ing objects, by the following speakers, viz: The Sab- 
bath-School Institution, by Deacon Henry Hoyt and 
Rey. Asa Bullard, of Boston; the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell; the Education So- 
ciety, by Rev. Alfred E. Ives, of Deerfield; the Tract 
Society, by Rev. James Ferguson, of Whately ; the 
Bible Society, by Rev. Daniel Batler, of Westboro’ ; 
the Home Missionary Society, by Rev. J. S. Clark, 
of Boston; the American and Foreign Christian 
Union, by Rev. Dr. Dickinson, of Boston ; the For- 
eign Missionary Society, by Rev. Dr. Pomroy, Secre- 
of the American Board; and the American 
Peace Society, by Rev. Dr. Beckwith, of Boston. 
Thus this benevolent occasion closed in peace, not 
however without some startling peals of Christian 

and some brilliant flashes gleaming from 
heavenly armory, and some terrible assaults upon the 
common enemy of man and God. 

Among the contributions to our Bible Socicty, was 
one made by an aged man, which was one half of the 








with favorable results. The furnishing all the families 
in ourlimits with the four premium treatises on Chris- 
tian Benevolence was earnestly recommended. And I 
believe, if the Christian public would read with fidel- 
ity these treatises, and thoroughly practice the method 
of raising funds by employing male and female col- 
lectors to carry their permanent subscription books 
for collections to all suitable persons within their 
limits, our contributions for Foreign Missions would 
approximate the half million of dollars which the 
American Board propose. 

The Conference of Churches was held on Wednes- 
day, of pastors and delegates from about twenty-five 
churches. From the narratives it appeared that re- 
vivals of more or less extent have been enjoyed dur- 
ing the year in three churches, and that additions by 
profession have been made to nearly all. Interesting 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. Smith, of Clare- 
mont, and Angier of Orange. The communion ser- 
mon in the afternoon was preached by Mr. Partridge, 
of Greenfield, and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered by Messrs. Hatch of Warwick, and Kendall of 
Bernardston. Frequent and affecting allusions were 
made to that beloved brother who attended these 
meetings and preached before the Conference one 
year since, and whose dust now sleeps in the quiet 
rural cemetery of Sunderland, on the banks of the 
beautiful Connecticut. It will be long ere the memory 
of Carey will fade away from the hearts of his Chris- 
tian friends in this community. 

The meetings during the two days were numerously 
attended, interesting, and well calculated to do good. 
Over thirty clergymen were present, and more than 
one hundred and fifty people from the neighboring 
towns partook of refreshments in the vestry during 
the short intervals at noon. The generous hospitality 
of the people of Conway was duly acknowledged at 
the close of the public services. Long may such hal- 
lowed occasions bless the people of Franklia a 

7: 2. 


Mernopist Mrissrons.—At a meeting of the 
Missionary Board in this city, Sept. 18th, it was re- 
solved to publish a series of tracts in the Swedish 
and Norwegian languages. The question of estab- 
lishing a mission in Rome, was referred to & spe 
cial committee—a report was submitted and adopt- 
ed unfavorable to that project. Satisfactory reasons 
in number were assigned. 

Brother Jacoby writes that a spiritual man of more 
than twenty years’ standing among the United Breth- 
ren, has offered himself to serve in the cause of our 
mission in Germany, and he speaks of him as @ great 
acquisition. 

Messrs. Morrell, Stewart & Co., of Cincinnati, have 
promised $200 a year for the German mission. Mr. 
Jordan, the third partner, is a member of the Baptist 
church, and actively engaged in supporting a mission 
in his own denomination, and yet unites cordially 
with his Methodist brethren in this enterprise. 





Orpination.—David Murdoch, a licentiate of the 

Union Theological Seminary, was ordained, Sept. 18, 
pastor of the First Congregational church of New Mil- 
ford, Conn. Sermon by the Rev. D. Murdock, D.D., 
of Catskill, N. Y.; ordaining prayer by Rev. Mr. Par- 
melee, of South Farms ; charge to the pastor by Rev. 
Mr. Reed, of New Preston; right-hand of fellowship 
by Rev. Mr. Loomis, of Bethlehem; charge to the 
people by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, of Southbury ; con- 
cluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Lyman, of Plymouth; 
benediction by the pastor. 
Rev. W. H. Brier, missionary of the American 
Board, arrived at San Francisco on the 7th of Au- 
gust, in the steamer Columbus, in good health. We 
have evidence that he has been very faithful in his 
labors while detained at Panama. 


CONGRESS, 


Wasuineron, Sept. 25, 1850. 
Tue Senate spent the day in debate on a resolu- 
tion authorizing a suit against George W. Crawford 
to recover the Galphin money. Mr. Turney said it 
was a scheme to whitewash the late Secretary. Mr. 
Dawson declared that Mr. C. would put in no evasive 


aging statements were made respecting the good ef- | plea, but let a judgment be given on the merits. The | error, 


resolution was laid on the table, 27 to 25. The bill to 
establish Collection Districts in California was pass- 
ed. Also, the bill for working the gold mines. The 
Indian Appropriation bill was discussed and amended. 
In tHE Hovsy, a bill prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of dangerous goods in steam vessels was passed. 
The Army bill was taken up, and several amendments 
adopted. Mr. Bayly said Congress was appropriating 
much more money than the tariff would furnish, and 
it would be necessary not only to tax tea and coffee, but 
to impose direct taxes. Our debt, including the ten 
millions to Texas, is $65,000,000. An alterostion 
arose on the question, Who is responsible for the ex- 


the nation ; that more pecuniary means are wanted, | trayagance—whether the Whig Administration or the | nothing whatever was done. The House was under 


Democratic Congress? At length came a fight of 
motions and counter-motions, which wasted the time 


that there must be more prayer, self-denial, non-con- till 9 P.M., when the House adjourned. 


Tuvurspay, Sept. 26. 

In Senate.—The bill granting Bounty Lands to 
the soldiers of the war of 1812, was amended and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. The 
Light-House bill was slightly amended and ordered 
to be engrossed. The bill granting lands for the 
benefit of the Indigent Insane, was debated at con- 
siderable length, and postponed till December next. 
The Indian Appropriation bill was taken up and dis- 
cussed till the hour of recess. 

Tue Hovse took up the Army Appropriation bill 
in Committee of the Whole, and adopted a section re- 
quiring the Secretary of War to discharge such sol- 
diers from the service as enlisted under the age of 21 
years, and without the consent of their parents or 
guardians. The Committee rose, when the Hotse 
agreed to all the amendments and passed the bill. 
The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, as re- 
turned from the Senate, with amendments, was taken 
up in Committee, and the House refused to concur in 
the Senate’s amendment striking out the clause for 
mileage reform, viz.: That mileage be computed by 
the mail routes, and that no member on this side the 
Rocky Mountains shall receive more than $1000, nor 
any member on the other side more than $2000 cor 
mileage. Several unimportant amendments were 
adopted, and the Committee rose—and at 4 o’clock 
the House adjourned. 

Frinay, Sept. 27. 

In SenatTE.—Five thousand copies were ordered to 
be printed of Gurley’s report on Liberia, and $2500 
for Stuart’s portraits of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe. The Indian Appropria- 
tion bill was passed, with an addition of over a mil- 
lion of dollars to pay the award to the Cherokees 
under the treaty. ‘The fortification bill was passed. 

Ix tHE Hovse.—Mr. Wentworth asked leave to 
report from the Committee on Printing; he wished 
the report read before acting on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic, as that bill contained an amendment releasing 
and rewarding Ritchie. Mr. Bayly objected, and on 
his motion the House went into Committee and took 
up the bill. After acting on a few amendments the 
Committee rose. Mr. Bayly moved a rule that the 
debate be closed in the Committee in five minutes 
after it shall be resumed. Mr. Orr opposed this ; he 
regarded it as a plan to force through the release of 
Ritchie. Mr. Bayly said that was the very last 
amendment, and unless debate is stopped, it will be 
impossible to pass that bill to-day. The motion 
passed, and the bill was resumed. The $10,000 for 
the Turkish Envoy was concurred in, after debate, in 
which Mr. McClernand and Mr. Taylor spoke of the 
kindness of the Sultan to Americans as demanding 
this courtesy, and Mr. Jones objected that it was 
better to let the Sultan learn that we live in the 
simple manner of republican Christianity. The 
$200,000 for enlarging the Capitol was non-concurred 
in. A Committee of Conference was appointed. 

At the evening session, repeated and strenuous ef- 
forts were made to attach the New York Mint to the 
Civil and Diplomatic bill, but the Chair resolutely 
ruled it out of order. The Ritchie swindle was re- 
jected. The Committee rose after midnight, amid 
much confusion. 

Sarurpay, Sept. 28. 

Is Szenate.—The Senate insisted on its amend- 
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Mr. Hamlin op 

Mr. Yulee read Report of of New York 
Prison, to show that doing away with stripes and sub- 
stitution of other punishments, produced insanity. 

Mr. Pearce opposed abolishi ing till other 
punishments are provided. If abolished, and discre- 
tion Were taken from officers, other severe punish- 
ments must be inflicted. 

Mr. Seward replied to Mr. Yulee, that insanity was 
produced in convicts in New York prison, not because 
stripes were abolished, but for the reason that other 
improper punishments were substituted. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis was in favor of striking out. 

Mr. Butler of same opinion. 

r. Yulee moved to insert as a proviso, the words, 
“and on board vessels of commerce.” Agreed to. 

_ The question was taken on striking out the pro- 

viso a8 amended, and vote announced—ayes 24, 


8 23. 

Mr. Hale rose to a privilege question. The senator 
from Rhode Island voted No, and his name was 
not recorded. 


Various points of order, &c. Chair decided the 
vote could only be recorded by unanimous consent. 
Objections were made. 

After discussions on points of order, Mr. Hunter 
moved, and vote was reconsidered. Question taken 
again—ayes 24, noes 26. So the proviso was not 
stricken out. 

So, Flogging in the Navy is forever abolished! 
Give credit to this Congress for one thing. Commit- 
tees of Conference were appointed on other bills 
where the House insisted. The session was protracted 
till 5 o'clock on Sunday morning. A severe struggle 
occurred on the Ritchie case. Messrs. Dickinson, 
Soulé and Foote urged the Senate to adhere to the 
last; Mr. Ritchie the companion of Jefferson and 


Austrian or Bayari 
- weponadteors oe to oe in Hesse. 
torate ; several ne 
he one ‘i newspapers have been suppressed and 


The cholera had broken out at Biscara, in Algiers, 


where it attacked dogs, fowls, and other animals 
the same virulence as lene beings. ” 


The Prince of Capua is on his road to England, for 
the eet ggg Ang said, of asking Lord Palmerston to 
attem e & reconciliati 
his brother, the King of Naples. “een tot sng 


Korfie Tamis, Minister of Public Worshi and I 
— - Athens, has been dees. The alegueiii 
nnouncing the f i 
os ‘wat tag ing the fact does not, however, give 


There has been a large resort j iti 
just now of British 
travelers to the “happy valley” of Kashmir. A 
splendid assortment of Kashmir shawls, to the value 


of £100,000, has been penal 
spibisien of tes. purchased for exhibition at the 


Large importations of fruit continue to be mad 
into the port of London from Belginm. - : 


c The electric telegraph between Vienna and Cracow 
has just been completed, and the first dispateh over 
it—a military one—was received by the Minister of 
War from Cracow in five minutes. 


It is calculated that the j i 
c journey of the President 
of the French Republic, with his pan has cost twen- 
ty-four thousand francs a day, taken from the secret 
funds and from the President's income. 


An order was issued in July, by the supreme gov- 
ernment of India, discontinuing in the army the 
morning dram of arrack (a coarse description of 
brandy). Drinking in barracks lus been put an end 
to from the date of this order. 





Madison, was pursued by malignant traitors for 
*“ serving his country,” &c.,&c. Mr. Badger said, that | 
unless the Senate should recede the Civil and Diplo- | 
matic bill would be lost. The Senate receded—yeas | 
27, noes 15. 
Ix tHe Hovse.—The bill extending the judiciary | 
to California was passed. The Senate amendments | 
to the Indian bill occupied several hours to dispose of 
them. The bill establishing additional Collection | 
districts in California, passed. The House took a re- 
cess at 4 o'clock. SS } 
After the recess, an hour was spent on a bill pay- | 
ing arrearages to certain clerks. Committee of Con- | 
ference appointed on the Bounty Land bill. The Sen- 
ate amendments to the Navy bill agreed to. The | 
Lighthouse bill passed. Further conference asked on | 
the Civil and Diplomatic bill. The Bounty Land | 
bill passed, adding the sailors and marines. Bill to | 
appoint three Indian agents for California passed. | 
The Committee on Printing reported, and their re- | 
port ordered to be printed. Also, Mr. Stanly’s report 
on electioneering abuses. 
At midnight, Mr. M‘Lane, from the Committee of 
Conference on the Civil and Diplomatic bill, reported 
that the House recede from the mileage reform, and 
that Mr. Ritchie be simply released from his con- 
tract. Hemoved the previous question. After great 
confusion, several amendments were made and with- 
drawn, The previous question was lost—65 to 93. 
After 1 o'clock, Mr. Featherston doubted if the House 
could sit any longer, and moved to adjourn. Lost— | 
40 to 109. The House insisted on its disagreement | 
and asked another Committee of Conference. As | 
the result, the House receded in regard to mileage, 
and the Senate gave up Mr. Ritchie, to get through 
his contract as he may. At ten minutes to 4—Sab- 
bath morning—adjourned amid screeching and con- 
fusion. 





Monpary, Sept. 30. 

This being the last day of the session, both Houses 
met pro forma, and to allow the signing of some 
bills. Mr. Walker informed the Senate that, by an 
oversight of the clerk, in engrossing the Bounty 
Land bill, a clause adopted by both Houses, prohibit- 
ing the assignment of claims until after a permit is 
obtained, was left out, and he therefore asked 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to correct the 
This was done in the Senate, but refus 
ed in the House, and while the yeas and nays were 
being called in the latter body, on a motion to 
suspend the rules, the hour of twelve arrived, 
the hammers fell in both Houses, the presiding offi- 
cers uttered their parting congratulations, acknowl- 
edgments and valedictions, and Congress was adjourn- 
ed till the first Monday in December. 

Thus ended the tenth month of the session, and 
thus ended the first session of the 3lst Congress, 
the weakest, basest Congress that ever represented 


the United States of America. Says the Courier and 
Enquirer,— 





For the first eight or nine months of the session 


the control of a factious and unreasoning minority, 
who would allow no business to be transacted, and 
the Senate was occupied in protracted discussions of 
important topics. ‘These matters were at length dis- 
posed of, and then the natural reaiction took place. 
Laws of the utmost importance were hurried through 
Congress without anything of that close examination 
which they required; and there seemed to be on the 
part of Congress, as earnest a desire to escape delibe- 
ration, as they had previously evinced to avoid action 
upon the business and interests of the country.” 

The Courier & Enquirer, however, is in error in say- 
ing that “ on the whole, the action is such as the coun- 
try at large will approve ;” for we have already seen 
the Whig convention of this State, by a triumphant 
majority of 73 to 40, sustaining and commending the 
course of Senator Seward, who opposed that action. 
Neither the action nor the non-action of this Congress 
will bear examination by any rule of judgment. 
With a clear and ample majority in favor of the right, 
to which they were also strictly pledged, they allowed 
themselves to be bullied out of their integrity by what 
the Courier & Enquirer well calls “ a factious and unrea- 
soning majority,” and at length sought peace by yield- 
ing to their demands. This course was as weak in 
policy as wrong in principle; for n+ only have the 
incidental ends all failed which they hoped to gain by 
concession, but the peace itself is as hollow as it is 
disgraceful. The “unreasoning” insolence of the 
“factious minority” is only rendered ravenous by 
success; while the people at large, who feel indignant 
at the base betrayal they have suffered from their rep- 
resentatives, are already rousing themselves to the 
work of undoing the treachery that is just exulting in 
its suecess. The extension of the Proviso to the ter- 
ritories, and the REPEAL OF THE FUGITIVE 
LAW, are already circulating as watchwords, and 
will ring in the ears even of the present Congress at 
their next session two months hence. In many dis- 
tricts, no man can be elected to the next Congress, 
who is not believed to be in favor of that repeal. So 
it ought to be in all. 





FOREIGN. 

The Cunard steamer Niagara arrived at Jersey 
City on Friday morning at 8 o'clock, after a run of 
12 days 20 hours from Liverpool. This is the first 
direct passage made by the steamers, of which only 
those destined for Boston will hereafter touch at Hal- 
ifax. 

She brings 75 passengers. News to Sept. 14th. 
Trade continues healthy and active, and money is 
abundant. A letter has been received from Sir John 
Ross, dated at Holsteinborg, in June. All well. He 
says: 

“T have succeeded in obtaining a Dane [interpre- 
ter] who understands the Esquimaux language, and 
having now made all the preparations n for 
our arduous undertaking, we are getting underweigh. 
I intend first to try to get across at once, and if I fail 
in that, to follow the usual course up the east side of 
Baffin’s Bay.” 

Lamartine has arrived in London on business con- 
nected with the colonizing of his estate in Syria. 

The accounts of the crops from all parts of Ireland 
are highly encouraging. In regard to the potato as 
well as the cereal and other crops, there is a general 
concurrence as to the prospect of abundance. The 
deficiency in wheat will be less than has been appre- 
hended. 

The Schleswig-Holstein war has been renewed, a 
skirmish having taken place on the 9th. There are 


| nor the name of the delinquent, though he had been 














A notice has been issued by the British Post Office 
Department, that the Cunarp steamers on the New 
York line will hereafter proceed direct without touch- 
ing at Halifax either way. Letters may be addressed 
 § the steamers to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
if specially marked via the United States; if not so 
marked, they will be forwarded by packets. 


It is stated that a stranger has caused some annoy- 
ance to her majesty by persisting in following her in 
one of her walks, and latterly throwing “yd at 
her. The contents of the letier have not transpired, 


arrested. 


Lord Lyttleton has positively contradicted the ru- 
mor of his secession from the Church of England. 


In Sweden a new metal has been discovered, and 


has received the name of Aridiam. It bears some Journal 


analogy to iron. 


rie, Edinburgh, has given birth to two remarkably 
fine white cubs. 


The Paris Siécle speaks of a rumor that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is to have an interview with 
Queen Victoria, at Jersey. 





GENERAL NEWS. 

A Man Surrenverep To Stavery.—The first 
case under the new Slave Law of Congress took place 
in this city on Friday last, and has shed much light 
upon the spirit and operation of that terrible enact- 
ment. A young MAN, named James Hamlet, nearly 
white, has resided several years in this city, where he 
has a wife and children, and is a member ofthe Meth- 
odist Church, a sober, industrious, thriving and use- 
ful citizen of the State of New York. He had been in 
the employ of Mr. Silas Wood, a merchant in Beaver- 
street, who thought much of him. 

On Friday morning he was arrested by an officer, 
who first asked him very civilly to go to the City Hall 
to be a witness in the case of two persons charged 
with stealing. On arriving at the City Hall, how- 
ever, he was taken to the office of Mr. Gardiner, U. 
S. Commissioner, »"1 claimed as a slave, a fugitive 
from Maryland. ihe U. 8. Marshal, Henry Tall- 
madge, was in attendance, the papers were all pre- 
pared beforehand for a surrender, the slave-dealer’s 
handcuffs were ready, the carriage was at the door, 
and it was just a little before the starting of the rail- 
road train for Philadelphia. Then came the exami- 
nation, of which the following report is given in the 
Commercial Advertiser : 

Thomas J. Clare examined—I know James Ham- 
let; he is the slave of Mary Brown, my mother-in- 
law, who resides in Baltimore; I knew Hamlet about 





ago; he left the premises where our family reside 
at Baltimore. Mrs. Brown is entitled to Hamlet’s 
services as a slave for life; she never parted with 
him voluntarily ; she came into possession of him by 
the will of John G. Brown, her deceased husband. 

[An extract from Mr. Brown’s will was here put in 


yulence } 
” Wie held him from the time she inherited him until 


he escaped. The man present is the same James 
Hamlet. 

Gustavus Brown examined—I am clerk in this 
city; resided at Baltimore before coming to this 
city. Ihave known Hamlet from a boy; he is the 
slave of my mother. She is entitled to his services 
under the will of my father. Hamlet left her some 
two years since, in Baltimore; the man present is 
James Hamlet. 

Mr. Asa Child cross-examined Messrs. Clare and 


Brown, but elicited nothing to contradict their direct 
examination. 


Mr. Child then said he believed that all the forms 
of om appertaining to the case had been complied 
with. 


Mr. Gardiner then decided that the slave should be 
given up to the claimant’s agent, and signed the ne- 
cessary certificate. 

Mr. Clare, the slave-owner’s agent, then demanded 
that the comissioner would, in accordance with the 
law, give him a sufficient force to conduct the slave 
back to Maryland. 

Mr. Gardiner informed him that he must make 
affidavit that he feared an attempt would be made to 
rescue the slave while on his way from this place to 
Maryland—and that on his making such an affidavit 
a sufficient force would be given to prevent it. 

Mr. Clare then made the necessary affidavit, and 
the U. S. Commissioner ordered the slave into the 
custody of the U. S. Marshal, with directions to him 
to provide a sufficient force to guard the slave on his 
way back. The U.S. Marshal immediately deputed 
a sufficient number of his officers for the purpose, 
accompanied by whom, and the owner’s agent, the 
slave was immediately taken from the city on his way 
to Maryland. 

Such are the forms by which this new law has 
guarded the liberties of a citizen. It does not appear 
that any one vouched for the identity either of Clare 
or Brown. A stranger from a distant city made affi- 
davit and obtained the warrant; and he and another 
stranger testified on the trial. As Mr. Child truly and 
bitterly said, “ the forms of the law had all been com- 
plied with ;” the Commissioner is “ satisfied,” and the 
man is hurried off, without a single friend knowing 
that he was in danger, and without even the melan- 
choly relief of a last farewell look at his wife and 
babes. The only persons present during the greater 
part of the trial were those officially concerned. Mr. 
Benton by some means learned what was going on, 
and went to find counsel and to bring Mr. Wood, 
Hamlet’s employer; but before he could get back it 
was all over. Mr. Child, who had been requested to 
attend as counsel, stepped a few moments in the 
Clerk’s office, not dreaming that slavery’s interest re- 
quires such haste, and did not come in till “ the forms 
of law” were nearly over, and he could do nothing. 
There were three newspaper reporters also present. 
The Zribune says, “The whole was over, and the 
parties away ina few minutes, Hamlet's family re- 
sided at Williamsburgh, and his wife knew nothing of 
the arrest till he had been far on his way to Balti- 
more.” Is it not dreadful? The Tribune states the 
expense to the United States at $71. Marshal Tall- 
madge sent his son as deputy-marshal, to see to the 
sufe delivery of the captive, who was lodged of course 
in a slave-dealer’s pen at Baltimore—at the expense 
of us all—in money and much more in character, and 
still more in the favor of 2 God of justice and mercy. 





Apouition OF Fioceine 1x THE Navy.—A meet- 
ing was called last week, to be held on Monday eve- 
ning of this week, at the Methodist Mariner’s Church in’ 
Cherry-street, to promote the abolition of grog and 
flogging in the navy. The unlooked for success of the 
movement in Congress at the heel of the session turned 
the meeting into one of congratulation and encourage- 
ment for further efforts to elevate the condition of 
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Judge Barton, (a venerable citizen), said that he held 


and Habeas Corpus, could be sustained here; while 


soon as the public feeling in this city began to dis- 
A noble Caffrarian lioness at Wombwell’s menage- | close itself, is regarded by many as its surrender of 


sheep and lambs. 

prices ranging at our last quotations, $5a$7.50 per ewt 
40 head were taken for the Bermuda market, and 700 
twenty years; he left his mistress about two years | remain unsold. 

with sales at $22.50a$30 to $40; all sold. 

prices firm. 


and $4.50. Lambs $1, $1.75, $2.25, and $3.75; un- 
sold 450. 


wife of Rev. Alfred M. Loutrel, aged 31 years. 
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So the Proviso stands and flogging is no more! 
The Senate had just before, by 25 to 13, provided that 
in commercial as well as naval 





Fverrives From Stavery.—It does not follow that 
a man is lawfully a slave, or lawfally held in slavery, 
because he is shown to be a fugitive from slavery. 
Such are the difficulties in the way, that it is almost 
impossible for a person held as a slave to obtain an 
impartial adjudication of his rights. It is said here, 
that poor Hamlet had made a bargain with Mrs. 
Brown for his freedom, in payment of a certain sum— 
which he avers he had paid. Be that as it may. 

The new law, and this first case under it, have 
spread the keenest distress and the most racking 
alarm among a free population, in the (so-called) 
free States, equaling in number the inhabitants of the 
city of New York. No white person can conceive of 
its intensity and bitterness. In Pittsburgh, the terror 
became so great that upwards of a hundred persons 
left their employment and fied for Canada, at the loss 
of everything, just at the setting in of winter. In 
Harrisburgh, Pa., the six men about whom there was 
an emeute some weeks since, have been kept in jail 
by some connivance, and on Monday, were sent off 
openly under the new law—as might have been ex- 
pected from the character of the place. The morning 
papers of yesterday have telegraphic reports from va- 
rious quarters on the subject. At Owego it is re- 
ported that slave-catchers are about, and the colored 
people have united and armed for mutual defence. 
From Ithaca several have fled. Sixteen persons, all 
armed, passed Utica in a canal boat bound for Cana- 
da. In Springfield, where there are said to be fifty 
fugitives residing, a report of slave-catchers caused 
the colored men to arm, and the Town Hall was 
thronged by thousands of excited people, “ deter- 
mined that nota slave shall be taken, law or no law.” 
At Worcester, where there are a great number of fu- 
gitives, two supposed slave-hunters appeared siroul- 
taneously with the Whig Convention, and thus the 
Convention acted under full sympathy with the feel 
ings of the people, the address disapproving the new 
law, and the speakers denouncing it without stint. 


it in execration, and that no law that did away with 
those two great bulwarks of liberty, Trial by Jury 


the citizens generally express a determination not to 
permit any to be taken away. The eagerness of the 
of Commerce to have Hamlet redeemed, as 


the practical support of slave-huntiny in our streets. 
The Tribune advises the fugitives to leave the cities 
and go into the inland sections of New England and 
New York for security, as “no marshal or sheriff 
shall there be found who will not resign his office on 
the first call for his aid in consigning to perpetual 
bondage a fellow man once escaped from it.” The 
parties concerned in the late surrender in this city are 
not over proud of their exploit. 





Cotonzt Forses Inrerruptep.—We learn from 
a friend that Col. Forbes has excited deep interest in 
behalf of Italy, by his lectures through the interior of 
this State. At Syracuse he attended a meeting of 
Tract Distributors and their friends, when an Irish- 
man came in and put several questions, which the 
Colonel was ready to answer, in a way that increased 
the force of his appeals. At length the questioner 
became angry, especially at the description given of 
the opening of the House of the Inquisition, and 
broke out in rude interruption. Our friend adds: 


“ Several gentlemen who seemed ashamed for him, 
failed in their attempts to tranquilize him, and Col. 
F. politely invited him to sit and hear what was yet to 
come; but he used some rough expressions, slammed 
the door after him, and left the audience deeply im- 
pressed with a characteristic, though harmless exhibi- 
tion, of the spirit of Popery, which resorts to false- 
hood and passion when it cannot apply force and tor- 
ture. The good effect upon the audience can hardly be 
described.” 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Oct. 1. 
In market 1800 beef cattlo 125 cows and calves, 9600 


Beeves—The past week bas been very dull, with 


Cows anp Catves—The market has been quite steady, 


Surer anp Lamas—Sales have been quite brisk and 
Sheep have brought $1.50, $2.25, $3.75, 











Married, 
In Brooklyn, Oct. 1, at the Church of the Pilgrims, by 
Rey. KR. 8. Storrs, Jr.. Witrtam E. Dovsienay, of 
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tions were adopted: 
‘ Whereas, it bas pleased Almight 
rom us by death our respected and 
a= Dr. Wurre, therefore 

; esaloed, That. we unanimously our sincere 
erie = the loss of so excellent a Christian instructor. 
: = ne That we heartily coneur in the tribute paid 
© his public worth by the religious press, and add our 
own appreciation of his great private worth as a spirit- 
ual counselor and sympat izing friend. 

Resolved, That we hold in grateful remembrance the 
tender regard which he manifested for us even in bis 


latest moments, by hi i “ 

us as his own sons.” ™ dying message, “that he loved 
Resolved, That we deep! i i i 
ed family of the phachen & , thize with the afflict- 


husband and kind father. toss of an affectionate 


God to remove 
loved Professor, 














_ &§- The monthly prayer meeting of the Forsi Mis - 
sionary Society of New York and Brooklyn will be held 
at the wy é Rooms, 150 Nassau-street, on Mon- 
day, the 7th of October, at 4 o’clock P.M. ‘The friends 
of Missions are revpectfully invited to a! tend. 
A. MERWIN, Ree: Sea. 


(i The New York Evangelical ¢ < 
sociation will hold their stated eee Ede Pin 
Congregational Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, at 10 o’clock A.M. ‘ 

L. F. WALDO, Register. 
Poughkeepse, Sept. 24, 1850. 


(re CARD.—The Rev. F. W. Chapman having re- 
moved his residence from Deep River to South Glasten 
bury, Conn., desires that all communications addressed 
to him may be directed to the latter place after this 
date,—Sept. 28, 1850. 
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Pur Fasuions vor Avrumn (with Engravings). 

Forry-rive Taovsann Corres of the fifth number of 
the New Moniuiy Ma@azine are issued to-day as the 
first edition. ‘The universal commendation which bas 
been bestowed upon this Periodical, and the extraordi- 
nary cirulation whieh it has obtained, and which con- 
tinues to increase with unexampled ateadiness and 
rapidity, confirm the Publishers in the opinion, which 
led them to start it, that the reading public demand 
just such @ work-—one which will present monthly, in 


handsomer style, and at a cheaper rate than any othe: 
periodical published in the world, the choicest portions 
of that vast intellectual wealth which obtains currency 
through the periodical press of the present day. Still 
rreater care will be exercised to publish in its pages 
nothing that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and 
expecially in regard to its moral influence, far above 
mediocrity 

ach number of the Magazin will contain 144 pages 
octave, in double columns. The volumes of a single 


year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pagea 
of the choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the 
age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate, and other 
pletorial illustrations, will accompany each number 
Terms. —Turee Douiars a year, or Twenry-Pryr 
Crexrs @ Number. The Work may bo obtained of 
Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the 1 ub- 
lishers 

Liberal arrangement will be mace with the Trade and 
ith Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, 


and Speeimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for 
anvassers. 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers 
when payment is made to them in advance. Clubs sup- 
Led upon liberal terms, 
the work rary will please to rrr- 
vo appress To THE Acenrs. This 
on to ail parties 


k & BROTHERS, Now York 
ho Logic and Utility of the Mathematics, 


By Cuanres Davirs, LL.D 
From the National Intelligencer. 


Persons desiring 


j 
j 





New York, to Miss E.ten M. Dickinson, daughter of 
the late Horace Dickinson, of Montreal. 

On Monday, Sept. 30, by Rey. R. 8. Storrs Dickin- 
son, Mr. NatHaniet Barnum to Miss Susan C. Adams, 
both of Danbury, Conn. 





Died, 
Sept. 10, Rev. W. W. Martin, pastor of the O. § 
Presbyterian church in Livonia, Ind., and father of the 
Presbyterian interest in Southern Indiana. He has left 
behind him four sons-in-law, Presbyterian ministers, two 
sons missionaries to China, and another son who is in 


the Seminary at New Albany, preparing for the mission 
ary work; 


At Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 5, Jutta Hooxer Lovrre, 
Mrs. L 
was a lineal descendant of the celebrated Mr. Hooker, 


of Hartford, Conn., identified with the early history o! 


Connecticut. She was a faithful and exemplary Chrie- 
tian, and died in the faith of the Gospel. 

In Holliston, Sept. 7, Widow Rachel Hill, aged 96 
years. Mrs. H. was by several years the oldest resident 

of the town, and tho oldest member of the Congrega 

tional church in Holliston, with which she united by 

letter, from a neighboring parish, fifty seven years ago. 
She lived to welcome her grand-child’s grand-chi/d into 
existence, and in a patriarchal old age, fell asleep, leav 

ing behind her, to a numerous posterity, the hallowed 
example of a life spent consistently, from early years, in 
the service of Christ. ‘‘ Now also, when I am old and 
gray-headed, O Lord, forsake me not.” 

At Farmington, Conn., August 14, Ezexie: Cow es, 
aged 94 years, the oldest inhabitant of the town, and 
for many years one of its active business men. He was 
for many years also one of its active magistrates, and a 
Christian in the charity of those who best knew him. 

In Leominster, Mass., Sept. 16th, Hon. Soromon 
Srnone, aged 70 years, son of Judge Simeon Strong, of 
Amherst. He graduated at Williams College in 1798 
and was Judge of the Common Pleas from 1518 to 1542, 
and never lost a day’s attendance in that time. 





fg FEMALE SEMINARY AT CLEVELAND.— 
The undersigned would respectfully inform his friends, 
and the friends of female education generally, that hx 
is now in this city to solicit aid for the institution above 
named, and most affectionately ani earnestly does he 
invite public attention to it. This Seminary is to be a 
public institution in the broadest sense of that term. 
istablished not to educate the daughters of a few weal- 
thy families, nor to furnish any peculiar or exclusive 
privileges to Cleveland; but to provide the means and 
secure the advantages of a thorough education to a class 
of minds that is not reached by private schools, and t« 
which class we must look for the most efficient teachers 
for the great West. Cleveland has been selected for the 
location of this school for reasons that will be obvious 
to all who have ever seen it. The character of the popu- 
lation, its central position, its proverbial beauty, clean 
liness, and consequent healthfulness, are among the 
reasons for the selection. Seven acres of beautiful 
ds have been purchased for the site, on which are 
improvements, to be so enlarged as to accommodate the 
school. A few friends in New England have given and 
secured about $5,000 as a beginning. Cleveland will do 
the same, And it is confidently believed that the free- 
will offerings of the friends of female education in thir 
city and its vicinity wi'l not fall short of ten thousand 
lars. Should this sum be thought extravagant, let 
it be remembered that siz/y thousand dollars were cheer- 
fully contributed to found the Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
and not a contributor can be found that has ever repent- 
edof the act. — 4.93 
Many are hoping and believing that the noble exam- 
ple of true benevolence so recently set by "Ile Lind, 
will be followed by many whose cup runneth over with 
blessings, and who seem at a loss to know how to rid 
themselves ef their surplus means. Now would it not 
be an appropriate and a beautiful tribute of gratitude to 
that sweet songstress, for the charities she has distri- 
buted in this city, were her admirers in turn to come 
forward and “ye spe airs te “nage this 
Seminary, and, if they choose, call it by her name? 
An institution, the very design of which is to gather in 
the poor and the 8 are strewed along the 
shores of the lakes, many of whom have been brought 
from-foreign shores—Ireland, Germany, Holland, Swit- 
and Sweden—and among whom imay possibly 
be found another nightingale, that by education may 
plume her wi soar aloft, and make the wilds of 
the West vocal with ber melodies, ab, and send back an 
echo” to the Atlantic that shall make the hearts of 
r benefactors bound with joy ; or, it may be, that an- 
Miss Lyon lies hidden like a diamond in the quarry, 
needs only this school to bring out the powers of 
her enlargement of heart, that she 
South Hadley, it may be at the base 
Kocky Mountains, it may be on its summit, or on 
of the Paci Or another Sigourney —_ 
ic 
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hose magic ° ed b 
way kingdoms, ond melt o nation’s heart. 
wetry it? 


that if one in a hundred who believe 


of female education will only heed 
' sppeal an snd in their mite, the work is done, the 
= made up, and the institution placed upon a safe 
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position, or any funds to aid this cause, at 150 Nassau- 
So -p a 
now 
ae E. N. SAWTELL. 
NOTICE.—A semi-annual the Ameri- 
willbe at Chicago, 
will be an exceedingly 





ae Logie of the Mathematics” 
i the course OL sciences pursued at th ° o 
West Point and ~Onastit ape Military A adem 
utes also an elegant ree 
the consecutive coutse of elementary treasi resumé / 
by Prof. Davies i ry treatises publisy 
The work is divided into three 
—_ matical Scie ry its lang 
and reasoning ; and Tne I tility « t . fe 
a means of discipline, of onaitian ie ag of 
practical application. Hae |» & knowledge / full 
. OF these division * '™ ly 
and clearly treated by the at i oe tear style 
f illustration. Anframeric, 2!) Dis peog ations % 
Awanysis, with its algebraic eym& ite apg tions 
CaLcuLus, with its constants ad and “dices ap 
Gromerry, with its lines, surfaces, and kariable#> 
The scientific treatises of Prof. Davies ale t 
w prety 
generally adopted, and tend strongly toward ® ing & 
regular scholastic course of mathematical etude Pin 
England, no such series is in general uee. Hutton is 
nearly obsolete. Bridge's course of mathematics, vahu- 


presents an analysiy 


parts: on Logig’™ 
unge, laws, classifig  »? 


able as they are, prevail but partially; they are ubd 
exclusively only atthe east India College Joed and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, whence it emanated; and the Lan- 

don University, in the matter of text-books, appears to 

enjoy the largest Jatitude. 

‘In France, Biot, Legendre, Bourdon, Lacroix, have 
each their advocates. And, indeed, in that variable re- 

public, we know of but one constant Quantity, in the 
form ot a work permanent and unchanged—a work in 
verspicuity uneqaaled, and faultless in method—the cele- 
heeled Greck Grammar of Burnouf. 

The French mathematicians, it is said, require of 
their pupils rigorous geometrical demonstrations, with- 
out the aid of diagrams. To* mercurial Frenchmen, 
who taste light wines and light bread, such intellectual 
feasts may be possible; but to us, mere compounds of 
matter and mind, who masticate grosser ambrosia, and 
inabibe equivocal nectar, sensible diagrams would appear 
indispensable. And therefore do we laud the tact of 
Prof. Davies in blending so harmoniously the pare ab- 
stractions of the French school with the eolid utility of 
the English 

In conelusion, we cannot but award due meed io the 
spirited publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The 


of pure mathematical science, is got up in a style enpe- 
rior to anything we have lately seon in the way of paper 
and print. And torpid indeed must be the genius of 
that student who does not rive from its perusal to renewed 
alacrity in the great race of scientific pursuits. 

This work is published by A. S. BARNES &CO., fl 
John-street, New York, Publishers of Davies’ full course 
of Mathematics. 9j-4teow 





Family Boarding-School for Boys, 
At Danevry, Conn. 
By bE. S&S. HUNTINGTON, 

TUMRBER of scholars limited to twenty. Circulars, 

with particulars and references, at Leary & Co.'s 
No. 4 Astor House, and of G. LB. Grannia, Eeq., ty 
Maiden Lane The Winter Term will commence on 
Wednesday, Nov. 6. 96-5t* 


Littell’s Living Age—No# 334,—12 1-2 cents, 


CONTENTS t 
Francis the Firet and his Times,—British Quar- 
terly Review. 
. Round Island, off Mauritins.—New Monthly Mag. 
Norfolk Island.—United Service Mag. 
. Louis Philippe.—Spectator. 
. A Record of Rambouillet.—Gentieman’s Mag. 
. The Miracle-Play in the Ammergan.—Ladies’ 
Companion. 
7. The Lion Huntress of Belgravia.—Punch. 
With Short Articles and Poetry. 
Published i at Six Dollare a Year by 
. LITTELL & CO., Boston 
And sold by Dewrrr & Davenport, 
Tribune Huildings, N. Y. 
{> A new volume has just commenced. 96-1t 
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Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. 
EACHERS wishing to examine this superior work 
by Prof. Charles Davies, can have a copy free of 
charge upon application to the publishers, post-paid. 
__ A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-2t., 
96-4t Publishers of Davies’ full course of Mathematics. 


PIANO-FORTDS. 

FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Pianos, 
with and without -Eoliau accompaniment, manu- 
factured by the cclebrated house of ‘T. Grineat & Co,, 
Boston, may be found at their 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 417 BROADWAY. 

A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for sale 
cheap, or to rent. WATERS & BERRY, 

447 Broadway, between Grand and Canal-sta, 

94-26tis* 








Agents Wanted. 

a CANVASS for subscribers to a Religions News- 

paper in the Eastern and Western States. A fixed 
salary will be given, and traveling expenses paid. None 
need apply but men of good inoral and religious charac 
ter ois bioxhot experience in the business, and none 
will be engaged until a personal interview bas been had. 
Address, post-paid, “ Agent,” Box 2787 N.Y. Post- 
office. MH-istf 


K 

NK’S AROMATIC SODA AND SEIDLITZ. 

re ipod Fad of the above establishment it be 

from o acsau-street, where orders revpect- 

ey nent by the Agent. iy 
95-2 JAMES H. BEARDSLEY. 








7. WYMAN's 
Classical and English School, 


No. 46 East Sucreenra-st., corner or Inwina Pace. 











Fall Term commences Monday, Sept. 0, Godt 


book betore us, which may be regarded as the coLorHon ~ 
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Ghitors Coble, 


Sire ayp Lerrens or Tuomas Camppett. Ed- 
ited by William Renstie, 3.1, one of his exoun: 





tors. In two volumes. New York : 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff-st. 1850. 
We have read the portions of these volumes 
for which leisure has been given us, with that 
especial and grateful interest excited only by 
works that elevate one’s conceptions of the 
character which they exhibit. In common, we 
suppose, with most recent American readers, we 
have been accustomed to regard Campbell as of 
a rather narrow and hard nature, worldly, isola- 
ted, and very much addicted to what is called 
‘pleasure ;’ a poet of little affluence or reach 
of thought, though of great occasional vividness 
and beauty; and a writer of studied enthusiasm 
and deliberate inspiration. How much there 
was of genial humanity in him, of kindly senti- 
ment, of generous purpose, of noble promise in 
youth, and of indefatigable and wasting labor in 
after years—we never before knew ; nor to how 
great an extent the apparent poverty of his in- 
tellectua! results was owing to his extreme sen- 
sibility to criticism, and his consequently exces- 
sive elaborateness of finish, With all the de- 
fects still visible in the character and genius of 
Campbell, and the apparent errors in his chequer- 
ed career, we confess to a pleasanter impression 
of him than we ever before had, derived from 
this work; and to a new interest in him as a 
man, in which sorrow, admiration, dislike and 
love are strangely intermixed. At least, he is 
far more real, personal, individual, human to us, 
in time to come, than heretofore. His works too 
are invested with a more attractive interest, now 
that we know the scenes amid which they came 
into being, the hopes and fears that were inter- 
twined with them, and the prospects that were 
poised on their success or their failure. The 
milder air of household affections, seen hence- 
forth to breathe about them, must modify some- 
what the impression one takes from their statue- 
like regularity. 

Dr. Beattie has performed his office—to which 
he was invited and urged by Campbell himself— 
with excellent skill and success; so happily 
using the ample materials with which he was 
furnished as to present the poet himself, in his 
own language for the most part, to the view of 
the reader. The familiar letters, the slight but 
suggestive personal anecdotes, the descriptions 
of daily household life, the graphic portrayal of 
the thousand-fold anxieties, anticipations and 
bitter disappointments, incident to the life of the 
poet—as he was situated—give us a far more 
vivid and adequate image of him than does Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's portrait. They put the author 
of “Gertrude,” before us, if not altogether as we 
would have had him, yet doubtless as he was, 
and with many explanations of what in him was 
deficient, and of what in him was wrong. 





Tur RELATION BETWEEN THE Hoxy ScriwtTuRes 
AND SOME PARTS OF GEOLOGICAL ScIENCE. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D., LL.D., F.RS. and 
F.G.S. From the Fourth London Edition. 
Greatly enlarged. Philadelphia: Robert E. Pe- 
terson. 1850. 

This is a work familiar to all who have taken 
an interest in the science of Geology as related 
to the Mosaic cosmogony, as a work of learn- 
ing, candor, and ability, rendering fit homage to 
the truths of Science, and yet vindicating the 
Scriptures from any alleged discrepancy between 
their statements and those truths, Though one 
may not adopt Dr. Smith’s theory to harmonize 
the facts of Geology with the account of the 
cteation given by Moses—viz.: that the six 
days’ work had reference to a part only of the 
earth’s surface, and that there were several cen- 
ters of creation distinct from each other, on the 
surface of the globe—yet he cannot read through 
this volume without being convinced that there 
is no discrepance between the Scriptures and the 
discoveries of science which cannot be harmon- 
ized by the progress of biblical interpretation and 
of scientific knowledge. To sneer at and argue 
down the clearly ascertained facts of science, by 
the authority of the Bible, is an achievement 


worthy of the mank who nreached asa ae Wa: 


: ‘ivi G EI 
from Acts 1: 11, “Viri Gait. rf 
entes in calum.” The Bible is neither defended 
nor honored by that mode of interpretation which 
doggedly i : 
to the facts of science. 
is becoming af 

\ty of hearers of the Gospe, 
‘more distu 
OM than by the other, 
ence 3 contrar, ‘° 
behind the, ““lligence of any common-sense 
Christigy _ Be perusal of Dr. Smith’s lectures 
‘wou end to liberalize some theologians and 
pj-cal interpreters. This fourth edition em- 
Jodies the more recent discoveries of Geology in 
supplementary notes, which enlarge the work to 
nearly twice its original size. 


Tae KNow.enGe or Jesus THE MOST EXCELLENT 
or THe Scrences. By Alexander Carson, 
LL.D. New York: Edward H. Fletcher. 

The examination of this volume has produced 
in us such a feeling of disappointment that we 
would willingly be excused from giving our 
opinion of its merits. The distinction of Dr. 
Carson as a controversialist, and the heralding of 
his name as “the Jonathan Edwards of the 
nineteenth centuty,” had led us to expect in his 
works the strength and acumen of Foster com- 
bined with the vigor and splendor of Hall. But 
we are disappointed. For philosophical argu- 
ment we often find an imperious dogmatism, and 
for chaste and glowing eloquence, too often mere 
bombast and cant. I[t is not a book to be put 
into the hands of ministers and students for the 
ministry, as a model either of logic or of style. 
Compared with the works of Dr. Williams, it is 
as the ranting of an undisciplined itinerant, to the 
calm, dignified, yet earnest and convincing dis- 
course of the accomplished divine. We would 
not exchange that one essay in Dr. Williams’s 
Miscellanies on Christianity as the Conservative 
Principle of Literature, for this entire volume. 

There runs through the book a vein of self- 
conceit which sometimes crops out in such 
strains as the following: “If the view which I 
have given of this subject is truth, it brings for- 
ward truth that hath lain unnoticed in the Scrip- 
tures since the days of the Apostles. I am not 
aware that these. views will be found in any hu- 
man writings. If my positions are fairly made 
out, they are of incalculable importance in many 
respects.” The view thus lauded by the author, 
is comprised in these “ seyen grand points.” _ 
FOE se _— ~ meniions himself in his 

of his 

That though God manifests Hoe his eae 

no man ever from these works learned the lesson 

which they teach. No man without the Scrip. 
tures ever learned from creation and providence. 

Third, That the character of God, in which there 

is ground of confidence to sinners, is to be 

learned only from the Scriptures. There only is 

God seen as a just God and a Savior. Fourth 

That the character of God, as he is manifested in 

the Gospel, contains its own evidence, Jt cannot 

be known without bein believed, and on this 

und rejection of it is condemnation. 
ifth, That the character of God is manifested 
in his Son Jesus Christ. The Father is known 
only by knowing the Son. Instead of knowing 
the Father better than the Son, nothing is known 
of the Father but as it is seen in the Son. 


nsists that its statements are opposed 
Geology, like Astronomy, 
amiliar science to the common- 
and yet these are 
rbed in their rligious faith by the 
tle who sets himself to 

. j» tacts of any physical sci- 
OPPte ex eathedra } the Bible, will find himself 


him, is that of disparagement and contempt. 
They are “driveling sciolists,” “ 
lunatics,” and “ despicable fanatics.” Even Lord 
Brougham does not escape these contemptuous 
epithets for laying out his strength upon 


an inductive argument against Hame; he “ap- 


pears as ridiculous as a soldier presenting his 
musket to repel the attack of a child.” Lord 
Brougham should not have replied to Hume by 
argument; he should have denounced his “ auda- 
cious and impudent blasphemy ;” he should 
have called him a “raving deist,” @ “satanic 
sophist,” and have told him to “believe or 
be damned;’—that is Mr. Carson’s way of 
dealing with those who oppose the truth. We 
regret such language even toward atheists, 
because it convinces no one and will be 
taken as a mark of weakness in the author. 
There is often equal violence of speech toward 
the defenders of the faith. Apart from this there 
is that in the work of Dr. Carson which shows 
a vigorous mind and an ability to have treated 
with conclusiveness and force the topics which 
he has handled. 

Dr. Carson was a high-toned Calvinist, and 
pushed his views of sovereignty and reprobation 
to the farthest extreme. We hope to find in fu- 
ture volumes more moderation of style, and more 
liberality of thought and sentiment, but we fear 
that the defects which we have noticed will 
be found radical and all-pervading. May the 
American pulpit be saved from the logic and 
spirit o: such an Edwards! 


Tue Literary Reaver, for Academies and High 
Schools: consisting of Selections, in Prose and 
pag bore mage on and —— = 
deities Memmaiedh Sketches and Remarks on 
the Artof Reading. By Miss A. Hall, author of 
the “Manual of Morals.” {Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1850. 

The conception of this book and the intention 
to make it seem so easy and natural now it is 
done, that our only wonder is that half a hundred 
like it have not been made before it, in this age 
of invention and new ideas. Its peculiarity is 
that it aims to compass at the same time two 
valuable ends, and to accomplish both well; viz. 
to give directions and exercises for audible read- 
ing, through the study and mastery of which 
the pupil shall become versed in that rarest and 
most difficult yet most necessary branch of a 
good education—and also, with this, to give speci- 
mens of style from most of the prominent writers 
in English Literature. Biographical sketches, 
brief, but dense and discriminating, are prefixed 
to the extracts. 

Of course in the execution of such a plan— 

embracing short extracts from a hundred and 

fifty different authors, many of them the classic 
and venerable names on the roll of English wri- 
ters—there is room for the exercise of every 
variety of taste ; and the criticism upon the 
work, as done and printed, might occupy as 
many. In general, however, it will be accepted 
we think by those who examine it as containing 
many striking and characteristic specimens of 
thinking and writing, and as a valuable and 
entertaining miscellany, as well as a good book 
for its main purpose. We do not understand, 
however, why Campbell, Shelley, Byron, Burns, 

Southey, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Scorr, and a 

half-dozen others of the splendid lights of mod- 

ern English Literature, should have been entirely 
omitted from the collection, while Messrs. Head- 

ley, Whipple, Judd, Holmes, R. W. Emerson, C, 

C. Moore, etc., are allowed to shine in full lustre. 

Defects of this sort would be well amended in 

another edition; andif the mechanical awkward- 

ness by which the Biographical notice is some- 
times put wholly or partly at the foot of a page, 
while the extracts are not discoverable till the 
leaf has been turned, were rectified also, the 
book would be improved. 

New Yorx: Past, Present, anp Future ; com- 

prising a History of the city of New York, a de- 


scription ofits present condition, and an estimate 
of its futureincrease. By E. Porter Belden,M.A., 


Edit. 


In the course of the construction of the Model 


correctness of which is attested by all who have 
seen it, many interesting facts pertaining to the 
growth and greatness of the city came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Belden, the projector and su- 
pervisor of that work. These facts he has 
brought together in the present volume, of 140 
pages. It contains a great amount of statistical 
and considerable historical information, which 
seems accurate and well selected. A good map 
of New York is prefixed to the letter-press; and 
there are a number of engravings, some of them 
very finely executed, representing the prominent 
church-edifices, and public buildings and works 
in the city. A volume called the “ American 
Advertiser” is bound up with the description of 
New York, and goes also under its title. Our 
copy would have been materially improved, as 
adapted to our needs, if this had been left out; 
but persons from the country wishing to pur- 
chase articles in town will doubtless find it a con- 
venience. Almost everything is advertised in it, 
from pastilles and pickles, to Religious Newspa- 
pers, Medicated Baths, Fresco Painting, and 
Works of Art. 


A New anp Compiets American Dictionary 
OF THE EnoGuisn anp GERMAN LaNnGuaGEs. 
By William Odell Elwell. New York: G. & B. 

estermann, Brothers, 1850. 

This is by far the best miniature dictionary of 

the English and German languages, with which we 

are acquainted. The definitions though concise are 
well-expressed, and sufficiently full and discrimi- 
nating for ordinary purposes. The genders of the 

German nouns are given, together with the ter- 

mination of the genitive; and the principal parts 

of the irregular verbs are indicated as they oc- 
cur, The more important words are traced to 
their derivation; and scientific and technical 
terms, and even the local words and phrases of 
different parts of the United States, especially of 
the West, are included in this dictionary. The 
pronunciation and accentuation of the English 
words are conformed to Webster, those of the 
German to Heinsius. The volume contains also 
a concise grammar of each language, with brief 





Projector of the Model of New York. Third 
Pratt, Lewis & Co., 76 Nassau-st. 1850. 


of New York lately exhibited here, the singular 















For the Independent. 
DR. HOPKINS. 


About half the present century has passed, 
and most people think we have made rapid pro- 
gress in every kind of learning, human and di- 
vine. This may be so, but it may well be ques- | p,. 


REMINISCENCE OF REY. 


tioned whether we have, thus far, produced men 
‘to compete with the giants of the last century in 
the philosophy of theology, as we certainly have 
not in the philosophy of public policy. Bella- 
my, Edwards, Hopkins, Spring, Niles, Strong, to 
say nothing of Emmons, who may be considered 
as belonging to both centuries ;—are there among 
us minds to match these in deep, original 
research, boldness to face and ability to reason 
down estabiished opinions, and who are to leave 
an impress upon the public mind, as these men 
and their coadjutors have done? Yet “they saw 
not all things,” and it may be the proper busi- 
ness of the Divines of this century to chasten and 
perfect the work of those of the past. They 
broke through the crust, but did not wholly re- 
move it. The “supremacy of reason,” upon 
which Dr. Hopkins relied, has been greatly en- 
lightened by the philology and biblical learning 
of this age, and we may well hope for good pro- 
yess. 

So many of the views of Hopkins approve 
themselves to the best minds, the power of rea- 
son attending them is so manifest, such bright 
light did he cause to shine upon the Scriptures, 
that New England Divinity is sometimes charac- 
terized by hisname. Those who have embraced 
the improvements of Edwards, Hopkins and 
others of their day, do not object to being called 
“ moderate Hopkinsians ;” at least Dr. Skinner so 
expressed himself at the trial of Mr. Barnes. 
Questionless, Dr. Hopkins was more clear upon 
some points “than they all,” and on these our 
divines are well agreed; but they have a right to 
protest against being designated by another's 
name, as did Robinson and John Milton when 
they were railed upon as Brownists. 

I have thought that some of the readers of 
The Independent, who have considered Dr. Hop- 
kins as one of the “ burning and shining lights ” 
of the last century, might be gratified to Jearn 
something of him from one who was “an eye 
witness ” of the man. As J was acquainted with 
him, his habits of life, his manner of preaching, 
his “ obedience of faith, his patience of hope and 
his labors of love,” I shall give a short reminis- 
cence of him, not at all designing a biography. 
After 1770, he was pastor of a church in New- 
port, R, I., about thirty years to the close of the 
century, which was at first the largest in the 
country, but by the disasters of the war, became 
much diminished, and this enabled him to spend 
a large portion of time in his study. His appear- 
ance in the pulpit and his manner of preaching 
was patriarchal and prophetical, such as we 
may well suppose was the appearance of a 
prophet. He seemed as one who scarcely be- 
longed to the world, and his exhortations and 
warnings were uttered in a kind of propheti- 
cal strain, not at all in accordance with what we 
call eloquence at the present day. Such also 
was his appearance when he rode out, which 
was always on horseback, in a plaid gown, a 
girdle round his waist, and a study-cap on his 
head. His study was unremitted and he was 
absorbed in it from twelve to eighteen hours 
daily. He received calls cheerfully, and especi- 
ally when any good device was to be thought of 
or attended to. He was stern and severe with 
those who did not heartily engage in the duties 
of religion, and with the young who did not em- 
brace his views. He was blunt and downright 
in conversation, although he always preserved a 
Christian cheerfulness, and often spoke with a 
spice of wit and facettonsness which made his 
company interesting. in his preaching he dwelt 
much on the futurz punishment of the wicked, 
and his warnings were very terrific. The late 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing was resident at New- 
port during this time, and his love and admira- 
tion of the man was very great ; so also of his 
theological views, except the doctrines of deprav- 
ity and predestination, which were very abhor- 


rent fe his sensibilities. He perceived, as I did, 
at his delignt was not so much in te discus- 


cussions of “stern theology,” as in vivid views 
of holiness, which he thought would one day 
change earth to heaven. 
ration of the confidence and boldness with which 
he pursued the results of reason, even though 


the orthodox. “He reverenced reason as the 
Oracle of God within.” His benevolence was 
sincere and always active and practical, “ giving 
from his penury his last dollar toa poor widow 
while on his journey.” The slave-trade and 
slavery were rife in Rhode Island, and “ faithful 
to his principles, his spirit was stirred within 
him, and he bore testimony against them from 
the pulpit and from the press. He labored for 
the education of the colored people, and saw the 
fruits of his labor in the intelligence and exem- 
plary piety of those who came under his influ- 
ence.” Dr, Channing preached his first sermon 
for Dr. H. about this time, and Dr. Hopkins en- 
couraged him with a benignant smile, saying, 
“theology is still imperfect and I hope you will 
live to carry it to perfection.” Dr. C.’s peculiar 
views were not then known, perhaps not em- 
braced. Iextract some of the remarks of Dr. 
Channing upon the opinions of Dr. Hopkins: 


“ His system, however fearful,was yet built upon 
a serious foundation. He maintained that all 
holiness, all moral excellence,consisted in benevo- 
lence, or disinterested devotedness to the greatest 
good ; that this is the character of God, and that 
love is the only principle of the divine adminis- 
tration. This noble-minded man demanded a 
more generous and impartial virtue, [than the 
colonists,] and maintained that we should con- 
sent to our own perdition, should be willing our- 
selves to be condemned, if the greatest good of 
the universe and the manifestation of the divine 
perfections should require it. True virtue, as he 
taught, is an entire surrender of personal inter- 
est to the benevolent purposes of God. Seif- 
love he spared in none of its movements. He 
called us to seek our own happiness, as well as 
that of others, in a spirit of impartial benevo- 
lence ; to do good to others, not from self-prefer- 
ence, not from the impulse of personal desires, 
but in obedience to that sublime law which re- 
quires us to promote the welfare of each and all 
within our influence. I need not be ashamed to 
confess the deep impression which this system 
made on my youthful mind. Iam grateful to this 
stern teacher for turning my thoughts and heart 
to the claims and mnionty of impartial, universal 
benevolence. From such a man, a tame acqui- 
escence in the established theology was not to be 
expected. The doctrine that we are liable to 
unishment for the sin of our first 





dialogues to assist the learner. In short, the 
whole work is well fitted to guide German emi- 
grants to a knowledge of English, or to assist a 
native American in learning the language of his 
Teutonic brethren. 

We would take occasion here to call attention 
to the Catalogues of the brothers Westermann 
(290 Broadway), embracing a large collection of 
works in theology, physical science, and general 
literature, in German, French, and other foreign 
languages, which are offered at a slight ad- 
vance upon the cost of importation. A few 
years ago, almost our only means of procurin 
German books was by the occasional importa- 
tions of Mr. Sackmann; now, from the extensive 
stocks of Radde, Garrigue and Westermann, one 
may easily make out a library of standard works 








apres he 
| wholly rejected; and not satisfied with denying 
| the imputation of Adam's guilt to his posterity 
he rejected also the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Christ's righteousness or merits to the 
believer. The doctrine that Christ died for the 
elect only found no mercy at his hands. He 
taught that Christ suffered equally for all man- 
kind. The impression which he made is much 
nay than is now supposed ; the churches of 

ew England received a decided impression from 
his views. The conflict now going on in this 
country, for the purpose of mitigating the harsh 
features of Calvinism, isa stage of the revolu- 
tionary movement to which he, more than any 


g | Man, gave impulse. I can certainly bear witness 


to the spirit of progress and free inquiry which 
possessed him. He maintained that no means 
of religion or virtue could avail unless used with 
a sincere love of religion and virtue. In this 
doctrine all liberal Christians coneur. Men like 













That the is neither more nor less than q|'" hermeneutics, sacred literature, and church | him, amid privations, without the means of en- 
manifestation of the divine character. The char- | “istory, by the greatest scholars of the age. ay which the multitude are living for, who 
acter of the Son and of the Father, and the Gos- ve in a world of ht, what affluence 
pel, are al! virtually identified. The Gospel re- 7 never dreamed of, ‘ha yet 

veals the Father by revealing the Son, in whom | | ¥= Discrack oF 

the dog She seen. The plan aprons “Seu ot ay 

throu atonement was necessary to Some 

God one what he is. Seventh, That the Scrip- nuns ot Santon the 


it is a self-evident truth.” 


tures gs phraseology about the Gospel, that 


implies 


What is there now in these points for which 
the author claims a patent of originality? 
What is there of momentous truth that has lain 


idteniaal’ te tot 
times, till his 
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He had a great admi- 


they were contrary to the received opinions of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Of whom the worst his enemies can say 
Is, that he left the error of his way 
When conscience told him he was in the wrong. 
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Crossing the Cumberland Mountains. 


A correspondent of the Southern Christian 
Advocate, crossing these mountains, from Nash- 
ville to Georgia, rays: 
The ascent of the Cumberland Mountain was 
comparatively easy, and, as we approached the 
top, the scenery was imposing; lofty cliffs of 
what I judged from a distant view of it, to be 
red sandstone, rose above us, and, from the top 
of one of these, a beautiful cascade of water 
shot into the depth below, a fall of some forty 
or fifty feet. The country on the top of the 
mountain is broken and poor, affording but little 
in way of beauty, or the promise of productive- 
ness. * * The road across Walden’s Ridge 
is, almost the whole of it, quite level; the land 
is poor, and has scarcely any inhabitants. It af- 
fords, however, fine pasturage for stock, and 
thousands of cattle, mules, and horses, are 
brought here to graze every summer. We saw 
a considerable number of cattle, looking as fat 
and sleek as if they had been grazing on mead- 
ows. About noon we reached the place of de- 
scent. Here werested and dined. The prospect 
about a quarter of a mile below the top is most 
magnificent. Looking upward, the frowning 
cliffs of the mountain, rising hundreds of feet 
above you, hanging directly over you, seem as 
if they were just ready to fall upon you. If you 
cast your eye downward, a deep abyss yawns 
beneath you; and as you range your eye along 
the horizon, in any direction, the towering peaks 
of mountains seem to invite communion with the 
clouds of heaven, while the beautiful valley of 
the Tennessee, dressed in its loveliest garments 
of green, with the river, like a thread of silver, 
winding its way through the landscape, all com- 
bined to render the scene one of unsurpassable 
grandeur and loveliness. We lingered long on 
our way to enjoy it, and raised our hearis in 
adoring wonder and gratefulness to that Being 
who weigheth the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance. 

sinscaiaibapias 
What a Prupent Wire Dimp.—A correspon- 
dent of the National Zra relates the following : 


“A fact which I came in possession of a 
couple of years ago, may illustrate the character 
of the New Englanders, and reveal the origin of 
some branches of their most profitable business. 
S. W. was the son of a country clergyman, and 
was accustomed to laboring on a farm in sum- 
mer, and keeping school in winter. He was 
moral, industrious, and frugal, and took a wife 
possessing the same qualities, together with the 
shrewd propensity to calculate the cost of all ar- 
ticles of living. Cne day her husband brought 
home the cloth and trimmings for a new coat. 
The wife inquired the price of the buttons, which 
she noticed were made of cloth called ‘lasting, 
or, more fully, ‘everlasting,’ covered on wooden 
button-molds. She thought she could afford as 
good a bution, made by hand, for less money. 
The next day, like the true daughter of a Yan- 
kee, she ‘tried the thing out. She bought the 
cloth by the yard, and the molds by the dozen ; 
and in a week she had better buttons, at a less 
price, in the market. The thing would pay. 
S. W. soon left farming and school-keeping, 
bought the cloth, which his wife cut into button- 
covers, and button-molds, hired the women and 
girls of the neighboring towns to make them up, 
and sold them at great profits. Soon another en- 
tered into partnership with him, and invented 











of reprinting freely all such works of English and 
other European authors as can stand the ordeal of 
independent public opinion and obtain a currency 
among a people so greedy of knowledge as those of 
the United States. The following paragraph is from 
a London paper of late date :— 

Praacy on THE Larce Scare.—A new literary 
enterprise has been started in New York, which illus- 
trates the working of the system by which English 
literature is made to enrich American publishers. 
This is, a monthly magazine by the Harpers, the 
well-known baronial house in Cliff-street, who have 
amassed an immense fortune principally by their sa- 
gacious selection of current English books for the 
American market. This magazine consists of selec- 
tions from the whole compass of British periodical 
literature, including popular extracts from favorite 
English books, which they receive in advance of their 
publication in London. Each number will contain 
as much matter as a volume of Macaulay’s “ History 
of England,” and be sold at the ridiculously low 
price of 25 cents. The sale of this work amounted 
to 20,000 copies within the first fortnight of its publi- 
cation, and will probably run up to 50,000 before the 
close of the year. 

One sufficient answer to all this tirade is to say 
that the rights of an author in his thoughts and 
words after he has published them to the world, are 
purely created by the law, and therefore strictly limit- 
ed by the legal conditions. Another sufficient an- 
swer is, that Eagland not only affords no protection 
to foreign authors against reprints, but refuses the 
benefits of copyright to original works first published 
in England, when the author is a foreigner. The 
same paper from which the above is taken contains 
an advertisement of a republication of Mr. Barnes’s 
Notes on the Gospels, in a cheap edition for Sunday 
School Teachers. In another column is the follow- 
ing advertisement, which we copy for its special ap- 
propriateness to the gross charge against our book- 
sellers :-— 

Third Edition, 8vo, price 5s. cloth. The Christian 
Ministry. Twenty-five Essays on the Christian Min- 
istry. Written chiefly by eminent Professors of The- 
ology. Selected from the “ Biblical Repository,” and 
other American publications. 

“The ‘Essays on the Ministry’ present, in our 
judgment, a larger amount of wise thinking concern- 
ing the duties of the preacher and the pastor, than 
has ever been brought together within the same 
compass.”—JDritish Quarterly Review. 

Here is a book published at $1,25, that has reach- 
ed its 3d edition, made up wholly by some ingenious 
“ pirate,” (to use a British term) “from the Biblical 
Repository and other American publications!” The 
same newspaper contains in still another column, 
an account of a soiree given at Wiesbaden, by the 
English tothe American delegates to the Peace Con- 
vention at Frankfort, where the venerable Dr. Dick 
of Dundee, in seconding a complimentary resolution, 
said— 

A certain gentleman in Philadelphia, a bookseller 
| of considerable standing, had published one of his 
| volumes, and without any solicitation on his (Dr. 
Dick’s) part, that gentleman forwarded to him a 
sum of from £50 to £60, accruing from the profits 
of the undertaking—an amount of money, perhaps, 
more than any English bookseller had put into his 
hands, notwithstanding the advantages they had 
reaped from his pen [bear, hear.] 

We should like to hear the name of the English 
bookseller who has ever given “£50 to £60” to 
an American author as a voluntary gratuity out of 
the profits on the republication of his works—say to 
Mr. Barnes, or Dr. Sprague, or the heirs of President 
Dwight, or the reporter of Finney’s Lectures on Re- 
vivals, of which so many thousand copies have been 
reprinted in England. 





machinery to do the work. Then the plain last- 
ing was changed to figured velvet, and satin, and 
twist. Improvement on improvement in machi- 
nery was made, till they equaled the best Eng- 
glish, or French, or German buttons. 8S. W. 
now owns one of the sweetest villages in Con- 
necticut valley, and almost supplies the United 
States with buttons for coats and overcoats. He 
has endowed an academy munificently ; has con- 
tributed like a prince to the funds of a highly 
distinguished and useful female séminary, and 
has rescned a nubile college from embarrassment. 
do much for the carefulness of a prudent wife ; 
and so much for a disposition to earn an honest 
living in some way, rather than thrive in idleness 


others.” 


Faithful Labor Blessed. 


A faithful colporteur in a part of Ohio that 
has not before been traversed, was encouraged 
by the following interesting fact. After visiting 
every family in a small. village where were two 
large distilleries, he appointed a meeting in the 
school-house on the Sabbath, as there was no 
regular preaching. While addressing the large 
and attentive audience that assembled, he could 
see from the door the wheels of the mill run- 
ning, while teams were loading corn. He ap- 
pointed another meeting at night, and spoke to a 
still larger audience. Shortly after, God's spirit 
was poured out upon the people, and more than 
twenty made a profession of religion. 
they are building a church. An aged widow 
soul’s salvation, burst into a flood of tears, as 
she acknowledged herself a lost sinner. She 
has since openly professed her Savior and united 
with the church.—Amer. Messenger. 


ree 


Blue Stocking Morality. 


Not long ago a friend sent usa rich, rare pres- 
ent, in the shape of the copy of a letter written 
twenty years ago, by a lady of great literary 
distinction, to her cousin, who now graces one 
of the most honorable official stations in the Em 
pire State. It was written on the eve of his 
marriage, and accompanied a pair of blue mixed 
stockings, knit by herself, as a present. It was 
sent to us for our private and personal enjoy- 
ment; but as no restriction was imposed upon 
us, and as the letter is so decidedly unequaled 
and so entirely rich, we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to share the enjoyment of its perusal with 
our friends. y 
We would only add, that it will endure being 
read slowly, carefully, and more than once: 


“ Dear Coustn :—Herewith you will receive a 
present of a pair of woolen stockings, knit by 
my own hands; and be assured, dear coz, that my 


as the finger-work, and generous as the donation. 
“ But I consider this present as peculiarly ap- 
propriate on the occasion of your marriage. 
You will remark, in the first place, that there 
are two individuals united in one pair, who are 
to walk side by side, guarding against coldness, 
and giving comfort as long as they last. The 
thread of their texture is mixed, and so, alas, is 
the thread of life. In these, however, the white 
is made to predominate, expressing my desire 
and confidence that thus it will be with the color 
of your existence. No black is used, for [ be- 
lieve your lives will be wholly free from the 
black ions of wrath and jealousy. The 
darkest color here is blue, which is excellent, 
where we do not make it too blue. 
“Other appropriate thoughts rise to my mind 
in regarding these stockings. The most indiffer- 
ent subjects, when viewed by the mind, in a suit- 
able frame, may furnish instructive inferences, 
as saith the poet: 
“<The iron dogs, the fuel and tongs, 

The bellows that have leathern lungs, 

The fire-wood, ashes, and the smoke, 

Do all to righteousness provoke.’” 
But to the subject. You will perceive that the 
tops of these stockings (by which I suppose 
courtship to be represented) are seamed, a i by 
means of seaming are drawn into a snarl, but 
afterwards comes a time when the whole is made 
—_ and continues so to the end and final toe- 

g off. By this, I wish to take occasion to con- 
gratulate yourself, that you are now throug 
with seeming, and have come to plain reality. 
Again, as 
was not made at once, but by the i 


Possess: | little stitch after another, put in with skill and 


n, until the whole presents the fair and 
iece of work which you life does 


P “i 
of one action, but of 
combine : and so may it be with 
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on the hard and too often unrequited toil of 


And now | 


with whom the colporteur conversed about her | 


friendship for you is warm as the material, active | 


The number of Missionaries dispatched from Eng- 
land are :—By the Church Missionary Society, 137; 
| Society for converting Jews, 78; for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, 334; Wesleyan Soci- 
ety, 868; Baptist Society, 100; London Missionary 

Society, 171; Scoteh Churches, 150; various other 
religious bodies, 100. Total 1,438, 


Free Posue Lisrary wx Liverroor.—Yester- 
| day the Town Council of Liverpool, by a majority of 
| 36 to ll, resolved upon the establishment of a free 
public library. The proprietors of the Royal Insti- 
tution in Coiquitt-street, in that town, have agreed to 
hand over for the purpose, without any pecuniary 
consideration whatever, their library, museum, and 
gallery of arts,—with the sole stipulation that these 
shall be kept in their usual state of efficiency, 


Tue Apmrratty.—In a letter to the Times, Sir 
Charles Napier says: —“ The country is not aware 
that there are two admiralties, one at Somerset-house 
and another at Whitchall, costing £137,000 a year. 


including the secretaries, amount to the enormous 
sum of £19,000 a year, from which the Committee on 
Salaries have deducted £400 a year. This absurdity 
cannot last.” 


Em1IGRATION.—The Constellation sailed on Wed- 
nesday, for N. Y., with 900 passengers on board. 
During the last 12 months she has carried out 2,600 
emigrants. 


The celebrated Baroness Rothschild, widow of the 
great capitalist, died at Ealing, Surry, on Thursday. 
She was in her 68th year, and expired surrounded by 
her family. 


Readers will probably remember the wreck of the 
steamer Orion, between Liverpool and Glasgow, with 
| lamentable loss of human life. The captain, Thom- 
as Henderson, and second mate, John Williams, have 
been tried and found guilty, the former of “culpable 
neglect of duty,” the latter of “ culpable and reckless 
neglect of duty.” Henderson has been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, and Williams to sev- 
en years’ transportation. 


More Cotoniat Bisnors.—Rev. Ernest Haw- 
kins, B. D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to be Bishop of Mauritius ; 
the Rev. James Harris, M. A., Incumbent of All 
Saints’ Church, Stepney, to be bishop of Western 
Australia; and the Rev. T. W. Weeks, M. A., In- 


Sierra Leone. 


Several of the students at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich have been expelled on charges 
of a nature which will not bear to be published. 


No less than 404 persons are about to be put upon 
their trial at Bavaria, accused of having taken share, 
more or less, in the armed rebellion of last year. 


Among the passengers by the West India mail- 
packet Avon, arrived at Southampton, were three 
grisly bears trom California. 


It is said that Turner, the eminent painter, who is 
reported for the vacant chairmanship of the Royal 
Academy, has realized not less than £500,000 by his 

rush. 


Stavers Caprurep.—An English man-of-war 
brought into St. Helena, on the 15th of August, three 
Brazilian slavers, having 700 slaves on board. 








BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 
HE beautiful and nig, ewe music in ‘* Brappury’s 
. Sapnara-Scnoon Mexopres,” and the very low 
price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 
eral introduction into Sabbath-schools in all parts of the 
country. Superintendents and leaders of singing who 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 
of charge for examination. 


by the quantity. Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. 8.5, Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 


199 Broadway. 
New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. 93-tf 





W. HOLDREDGE, 140 FULTON-ST., NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW BOOK, ENTITLED 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE MILLION, 
OR THE TRUE GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
O' Eclectic and Reformed nay with nearly 
100 fine {llustrations. Price in leather and cloth, 
| ee Paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. By Cuaries D 


icine, &c. Being plain advice to both sexes in the 
treatment of Nervous, Consumptive, Scrofulous, and 
other complaints. 
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accustomed to designate the practice in this country | } 


The salaries of the Lords and the principal officers, 


eumbent on St. Thomas’s, Lambeth, to be Bishop of 


The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 


ammonp, M.D., Member of the Eclectic School of 


‘are prepared for any class in a oe 


The Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, 
Fourth-street, corner of Macdougal, facing Wash- 


occupied by one of the Principals, is 218 
Peutnairact, End that of the school, 158 
Able Professors are employed in all the branches 


ing part 
of Eng- 


iven to the Mercantile Depart a 
rench are in charge of the venerable and distinguished 
Professor Edwards ; those in German are under the care 
of Prof. Theodore Glaubensklee; Prof. R. Palenzuela, 
LL.D., takes charge of the Spanish. The juvenile pu- 
pils are under the personal instruction, as well as care 0 
one of the Principals. The rtion of teachers to 
the number of pupils is that of 1 to 20, which, underthe 
advantage of classification according to capacity and 
attainment, greatly multiplies the power of instruction. 
The organization of the school encourages individual 
pupils in any branch to advance to higher classes when- 
ever their proficiency will warrant it. 

The pupils are allowed daily exercise in the Park un- 
der the observation of teachers, where they enjoy the 
advantages of the country for purity of air and whole- 
some recreation. 

No sectarian influence is exerted upon the pupils, but 
the Principals inculeate respect and reverence for all 
things sacred; and without strict morality no pupil can 
remain a member of their school. 

Applications for entering scholars may be made dar- 
ing any part of the day or evening, when circulars for 
particular information can be obtained. 

Strangers to the above institution are referred to the 
following names of its patrons; 

Hon. John L. Mason, James Witherspoon, Esq. 
Rev. Sam’l Seabury, D.D. Israel Minor, Esq. 

Rev. A. £. Campbell, D.D. George W. Soule, Esq. 
Rev. J. M. Macdonald, W.M. Vermyle, Esq. 

Rey. Duncan Dunbar, Wm. B. Taylor, Esq. 

Rey. John Lillie, John Fairbanks, Esq. 

Prof. Chas. A. Lee, M.D. Thomas MeKie, Esq. 
Charles Dickinson, M.D. Obarles Lowther, Esq. 
James B. Kissam, M.D. R. Sedgwick, Esq. 
Edward Vanderpool, M.D. David Magie, Esq. 

S. P. White, M.D. M. O. Roberts, Esq. 

A. N. Gunn, M.D. D. K. Martin, Esq. 

A, S. Ball, M.D. F. A. Palmer, Esq. 

Alex, J. Clinton, M.D. George Elder, Esq. 

S. R. Kirby, M.D. Wilmot Williams, Esq. 
John Newhouse, Esq. Stiles Curtis, Esq. 

John S. Woodward, Esq, James Robinson, Esq. 

G. M. Spier, Esq. Starks W. Lewis, Esq. 

P. A. Hargous, Esq. Ebenezer Monroe, Esq. 
Louis E. 5 pam Esq. Alex. M. L. Scott, Esq, 
Wm. Black, Esq. Matthias Clark, Esq. 
Francis P. Sage, Esq. Monson Clark, Esq. 

John J, Phelps, Esq. P. J. Bogert, Esq. 

George D. Phelps, Esq. D. Louderback, k:sq. 
Tredwell Ketcham, Esq. Francis Tryon, Esq. 

R. D, Weeks, Isq. John C. Work, Esq. 

Fred. Havemeyer, Esq. Jesse Browne, Esq. 
Warren Harriot, Esq. Asahel Jones, Esq. 

Henry Gulager, Esq. Alexander Frazer, Esq. 
W. E. Dodge, Esq. Austin W. Otis, Esq. 
William Way, Esq. John Pryer, Esq. i 
Richard Bigelow, Esq. Nicholas D. Herder, Esq. 
Samuel Leeds, Esq. C. A. Baudouine, Esq. 
James S. Sturgis, sq. John Copeutt, Esq. 

George H. Swords, Esq. Louis 8. Fellows, Esq. 
Thomas J. Stevens, Esq. E.H. Burger, Esq 
Antonio Aranguron, Esq. Adam Pentz, Esq. 

Caleb Brush, Esq. Thomas Kettell, Esq. 

B. B. Sherman, Esq. J. W. Gabaudan, Esq. 
Cornelius McLean, Esq. J. A. C. Gray, Eq. 

H. B. Hart, Esq. William A. Wheeler, Esq 
Samuel Winant, Psq. William M. Wilson, Esq. 
Lyne Starling, Esq. Randolph Lowerre, Esq. 
Philip J. Coben, sq. William Lowerre, Esq. 
Edward Coleman, Esq. Samuel J. Berry, Esq. 
Mitehell C. Brooks, Esq. Daniel Walker, Esq. 
M. H. Newman, Esq. Philip Henry, jr. 


Richmond Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Near Ricumonp Vitiace, Straten Isuanp, N. Y. 

HE Sixth Session of the above Institution will com- 

mence on Wednesday, Noy. 6th. The building is 
replete with every comfort, and location most healthy 
The grounds comprehend about 20 acres of high land, 
commanding a view of the beautiful bay of New York. 
Physical exercises will be carefully attended to. The 
evenings will be devoted to reading, conversation, dane 
ing, music, and singing. Ladies of all ages may here 
find a cheerful and comfortable home, For board, wash- 
ing, instruction in all the English branches, Latin 
French, with the use of books and stationery, per session 
of 22 weeks, $104. Pianoforte and Singing, with the 
use of instrument, $30. (No extra charge.) The Rich- 
mond stage meets the boat which leaves Whitehall 
Ferry, N. Y., at 9,3, and 5 o'clock, and brings passen 
gers to the gate of the institution. Circulars with fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained at Mr. Stodart’s, 345 
Broadway, Mr. Benedict’s, 5 Wall-street, N. Y. ; and of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kellett, at the institution. 92-10t* 
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Lewis Academy, Southington, Conn, 
S. FENN, A.b., Principal. 

HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 30th of October, and continue 15 weeks. It is 
designed for both sexes. Thorough and practical in 
struction will be given in the common English studies 
in the higher branches of the Mathematics, and in the 
languages. ‘The tuition is for the common English 
studies $5 per term, for the higher Mathematics $6, 
and for the Languages $7. 

The Institution is located in a town healthy, central, 
and easy of access, and is but a short distance from the 
depot on the Canai Railroad, 

oard can be obtained at reasonable rates in private 





Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. 
This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo‘es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here one provisions, The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. The ensuing schoel year commenves September 
7th 90-t£ 


The Collegiate School, 
No. 95 Mercer-st., 
\ ILL be reépened on Monday, Sept. 9th. Circulars 
containing terms may be obtained at the Book- 
stores of Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, and D. 


Fanshaw’s, broadway. 
WM. FORREST, Principal. 
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CANTICA LAUDIS, 

Or the American Book of Church Music. 

By Lowett Mason ano GrorGe Jas. Wess. 

(Just Published.) 

f Sg E expressed opinions of quite a number of eminent 

musicians ‘who have examined the pages of this work, 
fully warrant the assertion that it is one of the most 
attractive and valuable collections ever issued from the 
American press. In addition to a copious selection of 
the best and most popular old tunes, it is believed that 
it contains a larger amount and greater variety - of 
truly valuable new music than any similar book ever pub- 
lished. The larger portion of this is drawn from the 
most celebrated German composers, the works of some 
of whom have heretofore been hardly known in this 
country. Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Handel, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, are represented in its pages 
by many new and choice selections from their best 
works. The book is peculiarly rich in regard to short 
Anthems, Hymns set throughout to music, Sentences, 
Introits, &c., and contains the complete Episcopal Ser- 
vice, with a variety of Biblical Chants The Elements 
are copious, and embrace numerous solfeggio exercises. 
The following short extracts from the written opinions 
of a few leading musicians, will give some idea of the 
estimation in which this work is held by those who have 
examined it: 
George F. Root, Esq., of New York city, Organist 
and Conductor of Music at Mercer-street church, and 
Professor in Rutgers, Spingler, and other Institutes, 
says of Cantica Laudis: ‘J do not hesitate to say that, 
both for beautiful and tasteful melodies, and for rich and 
truly scientific harmonies, it is far superior to any similar 
work with which I am acquainted.” 
Groree F. Hayter, Esq., of Boston, Organist and 
Pianist to the Musical Education Society and to Old 
South church, expresses the opinion, that *‘ for original- 
ity of style, and excellence of harmony, it is the best 
Psalm Book ever published in the country.” 
Epwin Brevce, Esq., of Boston, Organist and Con- 
ductor of Music in Bowdoin-st. church, says: “I have 
never before seen such musical beauty, taste, and science, 
in connection with psalmody.” 
H. Swirt, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Conductor of 
Music at the Church of the Pilgrims, says: “1 have 
never derived so much pleasure from the examination of 
any similar work.” 
Ave. Kreissman, Eeq,, of Boston, Professor of Music, 
says: ‘‘J consider it by far the best, not only of the 
works of the above-named gentleman, but of any collec- 
tions of church music which | have seen published in 
this country.” 








THE MELODIST. 
Tue Mexopist, a Collection of Popular and Social 
Songs, original or se'ected, harmonized and arranged 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Base Voices. By George 
James Webb and William Mason. Besides numerous 
choice gs from distinguished German and 
other authors, now for the first time published in 
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CONAN Glee upward of 300 


and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we haye 
issued an edition of the “ ALrine GLEE SinGer” in plain 
binding, 
f| are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Mezo.- 
pres harmonized. 














THE THIRD EDITION OF 
New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By E. Porrsr Beupes, A.M. 





. es of the most 
beautiful Glee Music ever published in this country. 


A Cheap Edition. 
To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Societies, 


at a reduced price. 


The leading features of this new and popular book 


ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIEs, 
The choicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAR GERMAN PEOPLE'S OR STUDENTS’ 


HYUN, 





in parts, from the pens of eminent modern German com- 


ier POPULAR SONGS HARMONIZED. 


A variety of the most popular English, Scotch, and 
American Songs harmonized. 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the author’s choicest secular compositions. 
HIGHLY FINISHED PIECES. 
A select number of highly-finished four-voice com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Creutzer, and 


thers. 
sistgsis OPERATIC MELODIES. j 
A choice variety of light, favorite operatic melodies 


harmonized. : 
FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 

A Cantata, reiirranged and harmonized for adult 
choirs and classes, complete in itself as a musical recrea- 
tion, and equally beautiful as disconnected as four-voice 
songs, duets, solos, &c. 

VOCAL EXERCISES, &c. 
In addition to the above will be found a full set of 
Voeal Exercises for choirs and singing classes, chiefly 
from Panseron, together with Lablache’s celebrated in- 
structions for the cultivation and management of the 
voice, the whole constituting a work for all classes of 
singers, we believe, * not a little in advance of anything 
of the kind that bas appeared in this country.”’ 
The book is for sale in Detroit by A. McFannu; 
Cleveland, 8. Brannand; Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. ; 
Cincinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co.; and by Booksellers 


generally. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
199 Broadway, New York. 


Lawrence’s Daguerrian Gallery, 

203 Broapway, 3 pooRS BELOW FULTON-sTREET. 
\ R. lL. has entirely remodeled the upper part of the 

building (formerly occupied by Mr. Coleman), and 
by adding another story, has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerreotype 
ve ene: in the world. The arrangement for light is en- 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientific 
men to be superior to any previously used, 
FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL anp COL- 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 persons), 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at all ages, 
in from two to three seeonds. 
Citizens and the publie generally are invited to visit 
the Gallery, and examine and com: RE the pictures with 
those from any other establish: Portraits, Minia- 
tures and Daguerrectypes copied with accuracy. A good 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great varie 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes, 
Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen can be 
seen at the Gallery, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Patten, 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutton, 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board, 74-tf 
Se REP A EER OR 
MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT POR 
i850. 

REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GALE- 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA). 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lopwick 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Orrin Smrru. 


93 tf 





HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, at 12 
o'clock M., stopping at all intermediate ports, and 
return on Friday. ‘The Dr. Franklin will leave regular- 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P.M., will remain at St. 
Paul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tuesday. 


possess superior accommodations for passengers. 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters sufficiently 


of St. Anthony. 
lena to go above will be stored free of expense. Every 
careful management of freight. 

Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can leave or 
the Nominee the Monday following. 
on Thursday. 

Acents -B. H. Campbell & Co., Galena 


UTILE DULCI, 
Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Sej jitz, 


74-tf 





system ; and wherever it is used in fo 
ceived most hearty commendations, It 


Both the above boats are new, fast, light draught, and 


long to afford passengers an opportunity to visit the Falls | from premian 
Goods forwarded to the agents at Ga- 


attention will be paid to the comfort of passengers, and 


Those leaving 
Chicago after the Sabbath, can take the Dr. Franklin 


HE SODA is a most grateful and rei: cshing bever- 
age, calculated for all seasons as ar gulator to the 
oilies it has re- 

ceds but one trial 


——— SS 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 


; acy where you were formed, to a happier from official sources. Publis TH 
The following beautiful tribute to the mem- on Bp poten present from earth to heaven. | (1EORGE W. CLA\KE, A.M., and JAMES FAN- ——- and for sale by Booksell as b eam, Pry “04 ENTIEG WORK, UNABRIDGED 
ory of Sir Robert Peel is copied from Punch :— | jy, ing that these stockings and admonitions pg A.M., Oth of Septer _ oT United States and the Canadas. The publishers have | Containing aan x oe Quarto, of 1459 Pag, 
Our “In Htiariens* is asta tion, I remain, in year on Monday, t Pam grrg ae te that their made arrangements by which they have Siena, and will | Improvements up the Gnoat Roy morte = ret, bia 
Rot sO of a ruinous glory trae bine Selendahip, vesmnty, yet wRRoe! OFT ® | Ue cua te eereek, gement of Papis| continae AMERICAN ADVERTISER Pro. CLAUNCEY “A. GOO Yale tay 
Mieomol, giness our lost statesman’s name : “Yours, from top to {Elolden's Magazine. Having several yours since i the a reference work for purchasers, containing’ the cards of ‘ ! » GOODRICH, of Yale College 
The great deeds that have earned him deathless fame beauty and healthfulness of the location of their insti- | merchants and acturers in every line of business. G PUBLISHED py 
Will cost us merely thanks. ‘Their inventory tion, they urchased the lot and built thereon the pres- PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, . &C. Me pringfield 
heroism will be a sto: FOREIGN ITEMS. sent edifiec, with rooms specially fi for instruction 86-20t Nassau-street. And sold by Booksellers in New York, Boston, Phi at 
Of wise assertion of a rightful clan sagt g and amplei asize and number for 180 papils, devotin ~ | encima, Pen narlestam, Mobile, N. Orleans,’ tat 
Aud commorcs freed b } co Such is the delicate phrase| three storio of the building to the uses of the schoo B ALPINE GLES SINGER. incinmali, Louisville, Pilteburgh, Chieago, Detroit, 8 
Fami Mi wegen we Geil: nti ven are | Tien, hee? Fuge number of 6D pupils in ech By William B. Bradbury, "Portland, and through the seem 
amine averted ; revolution gory with which a certain class of English newspapers are | ment. Bei" ¢ a corner house, the entrance to the dwell- : und, and through the country. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
“T find it an invalitable pade mecum,”* 


“Etymological part surpasse i : 
done for the English Language.” — ae 


Yeoy huocdf 


“ Every scholar knows its value.” 


ba) 72. 


“ . - en 
A very valuable work—a wecessity xo RVERY Rov. 


CATED MAN. 


Cn. 


“The most AccURATE and Retiaaty Dictionary of th 
ry of the 


Language.” 
guag 
aka Ja 
Phi LO LP ond 
“* Aors WILL ELAPSE before any other Die} 
AGE } . ther Dietio 
Language will be required. ary of the 


LOPOCGS 
LL.D. of S rtland author of® 
“ Christian Philosopher” ¢- 
“Its reputation is widely extended. 1 doubt not th 
edition has received essential improvements from thy his 
hands it has passed through the able 


Janele Grate, 


“Best Derinino Dictionary in the Englith Lap 
guage.” 


Alor Aer ee 


“ Accurate and ReLiacce in giving a just oxhibitics 
of the Language.” 








Mechanical exccution “would do credit to the mox 
celebrated establishments of Europe ” 

Pend 92 Ins: 

The New England Life Insurance Company 

of Boston, 

HIS COMPANY has peculiar advantages. It i 

one of the oldest and safest in the country, and pe 

sesses some features which particularly recommend its 


public confidence and support. 
It has a guaranty capital; also a large fund derived 












8, which is safely and profitably invested 

Every Insured person is a Member of the Company, 
and shares in the gains of ite business 

The Company has lately reimbursed to the insured, 
from its profits, a dividend equal to 20 per cent. of the 

, | amount of ] iums paid by them 

Its Dir re men of established reputation, and 
they are personally engaged in promoting its objects and 
interests. ‘l/hey aré as follows :— 

HON. WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
DIRECTORS. s 
Wirtarp Pariuirs, Cuarces IP. Curtis, 
Tueoruitvs Parsons, Francis ©. Lowen, 


Wriam W. Stove, 


teorce H. Kun, 
GEORG \ Tuomas A. Dexres, 


Peter Waiswrieut, 

Cuarues brows, W Ll 1am | ERKINS, 

Wa. Kaymonp Lee, Sewaut Tarray 
Beszamin F. Stevens, Seeretary 





to ensure for it a permanent sale. 
Packed in air-tight boxes, con 
each, at 25 cents per box. 


Prepared with sugar, containia 12 tumblers each, at 








aah Suter pert 25 cents per box. 
fasailies. For ae.  wrertiy A The approbation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
LUCAS UPSON. Teustecs has indyced an attempt to i. | rove on the Seidlitz, and 
O4.6¢ A. P. PLATT a : in the judgment of eminen practitioners of medicine, 
- ? the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
School for Young Ladies. sults. Packed in air-tig. 1 boxes, at 37 cents per box. 
im = sare « aa A \iberal discount all >wed to the trade. 
NS 8.11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. Prepared only by t'ianuk Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York. Prof 


Apothecary for the A omatic Soda Company. 
we JA \ES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
Principal Office 
York. Wholesale and Ketail. 


90-tf 
Sugars, Teas, and Coffees, 

i always warranted to suit. 
Teas for 3s. per pound; Young Hyson, Oolong, Black 


and Green Teas, of the best kind, only 75 ets. per Ib. 

A great variety of SUGARS, and all kinds of Groece- 
ties, cheap for cash. Good Coffee, fresh burnt and 
ground, 10 and 124 cents per Ib. ; best Java Coffee Is. 2d 
x pound. Good Lamp. Oil 4s 6d. per gallon; extra 
Vhite Bleached Oil 75 cents per gallon. Call and see, 
and make a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. on every dollar 
paid out for Groceries. The nimble sixpence is better 
than long accounts. ASA PARKER’S Temperance 
Store, 244 and 246 Broome, corner of Ludlow-street. 
N.B.—Families will be called on for their orders if 
desired; and goods promptly delivered in all parts of the 
city and Brooklyn ree of charge. 94-4t 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New York. 

ATES of Premium reduced 25 per cent. Payable 
in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarterly. 
The great principle of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
the payment of a small sum annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they might not 

attain during a long life. 

The application of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life fur the benefit of his friends or his creditors, or fer 
the sole use and benefit of his family. 

A Woman may insure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, er her children. and she may in- 
sure the life of her husband for her sole and separate use 
and benefit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure their lives jointly, 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees, for the 
benefit of specific objects or persons; Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Insurance ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab- 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Lega- 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or private 
purposes, without diverting from families, property and 
estate. 

Policies are granted by this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locatioas and to first-class risks. 
No California or other extra hazardous risks have bccn 
taken. [-xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
every department of the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted. 


OFFICERS. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Seeretary. 

LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hall Frederick T. Peet, 
George D, Phelps Samuel Leeds. 

*. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-street, New York. 
Wa. N. Brakeman, M.D , Medical Examiner. 92-tf 


UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Orrice No. 27 Watt-st. 
GUARANTEE CASH CAPITAL $100,000, 


Sige Company, besides the usual insurances for life 
or a term of years, and the granting of annuities 
and endowments, issues policies for sums psyable at 
future ages to the parties ineusing. or in case of death 
before attaining those . payable to their representa- 
tives—thus ing provision ‘or relatives or creditors in 
ease of death, or for the insured themselves, in the event 
of misfortune, sickness or disability from age, should 








; .» | this country. work embraces a careful and copious q 
an os high enable ed ees ime o nccomplich | eletion of ihe best and mot popular air, harmonized |""T7iy insuring upon, the mntual pan participate i 
is a degree of both physiologi af pathological inf and arranged in parts by the editors. It must prove | the profits of all the business transacted by the Com- 
mation w ms pe only be safely, but with the most popular collection, as well with musicians of eulti- pany. Persons if they prefer, insure at very low 
highest utility pe witoated . nt ‘ vated taste, as with lovers of music who have made less ies without partielpatin the profits. 
bute of readers.” — nately scientific progress in the art ; for while the music is of 8) 4 married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
In order to give kyERYRopy an opportunity of ie cee artistically considered, it is not sean, 5°} which will enure to her sole benefit and that of her 
sessing this valuable book, it has been neat! i he a Bree Mes successfully performed by | chijdren, free from all claims of credi 
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pal t as per order on the of maha ane published ¥y and man ifying instances are recorded of the happy 
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a line to . $.J., box Post-office, ae 95-3" 
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ning 18 tumblers 


o. 39 Nassau-st., up stairs, New 


HE place to get good GROCERIES CHEAP, and 
Good Green and Black 








Premiums may be paid quarterly, if preferred Forms 
of application, pamphlets explaining the edvantager of 
this insurance, and the Annual Reports of toe Company, 
may be obtained, gratis, of the agents, or will be for 
warded by mail to any part of the country 

Communications must be post-paid. 

SOHN HOPPER, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
Jauncey Court, No. 43 Wallt,).! 
46 eowisly 





THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND WEALTH INSURANCE COMPAM 
NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal te 
visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer sin 
tages to Insurers superior to those presented by ay 
other Company in the United States. a 
It has two distinct departments, combining the pt: 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expen 


: : re ; ’ : oti ingle institution, and controlled by 
Imperial, and Gunpowder ‘leas for only 4s. per pound ; of conducting & single institution, 


extra fine flavored fresh imported [mperial, Gunpowder, 


Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, !tuge} 
and safety 

ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, silts 
few particulars claim the superiority over all Muw 
Companies. 

Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding ott! 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the alt 
expenses of the Company, annually. 

2d. Giving serip certificates of profits each year, My 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dolla ™ 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such scrip 
ing interest from date and transferable. 

3d. = receiving only first-class risks—persons inj 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirm 
those who remain at home ; none who go to Caliform, 
or follow any hazardous calling. 

4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium rhe 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy #” 
run for the whole term of life. 

5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund andr 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Caps 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance ig pledged for the 
payment of losses. 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 

The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged @ 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what ¢# 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given = 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum, # 
afterward paying back @ part of one’s own monty 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of thi 
mode of insurance over the mutua! plan may be thus illu 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, 
solves to os 4g twenty-five dollars per annum for insur 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will secure bit 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint § ; 

plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a poo) 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that be 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mut 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payment, i 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten a 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty Ar 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred dollars. hol 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age 0". 
die within a year his family get one-half as much — 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premitt 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty year 

make iz . dow 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endo 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and aa 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-con 
companies in this country and in England. ho wile 

e Charter of this Company ss that the ol 
may insure the life of her husband, and the amout! 


his death. 
¢ paid be secure from creditors at bis Me debtore~—ond 


they depend for 


rs can also insure the lives 
relatives the lives of those on whom 


support. 1 
An equitable sum wil! aver a ae Policics sur 
ren to the Com ‘ore they expire. ‘ 
Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits will 
at a small extra premium. souia qilllbt 
Policies on lives of ing to California 
granted on the Joint Shock principleonly, and at anext”® 
rate jum. 
Pamphiets containing rates of premiums and geners! 
information, can be obtained at the office. ‘ 
The Directors and Officers of the Company ™* 
follows : 
DIRECTORS. 


James Dixon, A.H. Pomroy, 


William D. Eaton, Henry Keney, 
Chester A M. A. Tuttle, 
George D. Jewett, Elisha Cole, 
Charles Boawe . A. ad 
erkins, A. E. Burr, 
William Mather, Newton Case, 
George H. Olmsted, William N. Matso®. 
William T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS. 

JAMES DIXON, President. 

W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President 

H. L. MILL 


ER, Secretary. 
E. K. HUNT M.De Medical Examine 


Office in Hartford, 136 Main-street. 
** Boston, 10 Old State House. 








“ New ¥ Wall-st. (6 Jauncey Coe) 
ew eae, 9 et K, Secreta, 
Hartford, March 21.1850. gene 
Church Bells and Town Clocks. 
N experience of more than twenty-five ying 
given thesu' an of ? 
various combinations of Cy heat 107 508 
‘Trinity Chareh, New were completed 4 
F ; also the Fire Bais, which are the 
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